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INTRODUCTION 


rYli enation  i'vo:p  work  Is  ?  phenomena  that  has  been  noted  in  all  classes 
of  employees  including  blue-collar  (1)  and  professional  (?.).     Worker 
behaviors  associated  with  alienation  are  absenteeism,  low  job  performance, 
dt?6   high  job  turnover  rates  (3),  These  behavior;  are  costly  to  the 
organizations  employing  such  workers,  with  the  cost  increasing  as  the  skill 
of  the  employee  increases. 

Alienation  among  Foodservice  workers  war  noted  by  Blaker  in  1973  (4). 
High  worker  turnover  rate?  and  low  productivity  are  major  foodservice 
problems.  Productivity  of  foodservice  workers  is  loss  than  half  si  that 
of  manufacturing  employees  (5),  Blaker  (4}  stated  that  mors  technology  in 
foodservice  is  not  the  total  answer  to  this  problem.  A  change  in  worker 
attitudes  towards  work  a"! so  is  soever1 . 

Many  studies  have  been  attempted  to  determine  what  job  attributes  are 
associated  with  alienation  and  job  dissatisfaction  and  those  job  attributes 
associated  with  satisfaction.  l'o>'\:   values  have  been  found  to  be  a  mediator 
between  job  content  and  job  satisfaction  (6).  Friedlander  (7)  found  work 
values  of  blue-collar  and  whits-collar  workers  to  be  different.  White- 
collar  workers  placed  more  emphasis  on  work  content  than  other  aspects  of 
work  such  as  the  work  environment  and  employee  benefits. 

Identification  i/vith  an  organization  e^s  been  found  to  affeel  job 
satisfaction  (2),  Organizational  identification  may  be  the  result  ci  shar- 
ing goals  with  others  in  an  organization.  Organizational  Identification 
has  been  shown  to  be  manifested  by  support  of  organizational  goals,  pride 
in  tenure  in  an  organization,  and  defense  of  the  organization  tc  outsiders 


('-"!) .  Professional  employees,  in  addition  to  belonging  to  a  work  organiza- 
tion, have  membership  within  ;:i  professional  organization.  Both  the  profes- 
sional organization  and  the  work  organization  have  a  set  of  standards  and 
goals  ascribed  to  bv  members  of  the  organization.  When  the  goals  of  the 
two  organizations  conflict,  the  professional  must  choose  loyalty  to  one. 
Job  sat"'.- faction  and  loyalty  are   unlikely  unless  the  employee  can  identify 
with  the  goals  of  the  organization. 

The  number  of  professionals  employed  by  organizations  is  increasing 
steadily  in  numbers,  According  tc  Ritzer  00}  there  are  two  reasons  for 
this  phenomena:  (c)  specialization  within  occupations  has  .nade  profes- 
sionals dependent  on  organizations  to  fulfill  their  rr,'\L>   and  (b)  more 
occupations  are  becoming  professional. 

Health  care  professionals  have  ssiuom  been  the  subjects  of  behavioral 
research  in  the  areas  of  job  satisfaction,  work  values,  or  organizational 
identification.  Dietitians  in  particular  have  not  been  in  the  sample 
populations  of  studies  found  dealing  with  these  topics. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  project  was  to  study  job  satisfaction, 
work  values,  and  organizational  identification  of  hospital  dietitian?  and 
to  compare  the  job  satisfaction  and  work  values  of  the  professional  dieti- 
tians with  the  results  of  the  studies  of  Shaw  (11)  and  Klemp  (12)  among 
non-professional  hospital  foodservice  personnel.  Literature  reviewed 
relevant  to  the  study  included  the  following  topics:  job  satisfaction,  work 
values,  professionalism,  organization  identification. 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


Jot)  Satis  faction 


Schwab  and  Cummings  (13)  stated  that  the  hypothesized  connection 
between  employee  satisfaction  and  job  performance  has  served  to  generate 
research  and  theoretical  interest  in  jot   satisfaction.  From  an  extensive 
review  of  literature  they  summarized  the  major  points  of  view  concerning 
this  relationship  to  be:  (a)  satisfaction  leads  to  performance,  (b)  satis- 
faction-performance is  moderated  by  a  number  of  variablesj  and  (c)  perfor- 
mance leads  to  satisfaction.  Glueck  (14)  stated  chat  job  satisfaction  •vas 
important  for  employers  to  consider  for  two  reasons:  humanitarian  and  the 
real  costs  of  turnover,  absenteeism,  and  accidents. 

Although  job  satisfaction  has  received  much  attention  in  behavioral 
science  research  during  the  last  two  decades,  there  ": s  soma  evidence  chat 
satisfaction  with  work  is  decreasing.  Smith  at  a'l .  (15)  reported  a  down- 
ward trend  in  job  satisfaction  ever  a  ten  year  period  regardless  of  tenure, 
job  function,  or  geographic  location.  In  another  study  with  managers,  job 
satisfaction  was  iter:  to  decrease  over  a  four  year  period  In  a  stable 
organization  regardless  of  so;;,  ago,  or  tenure  (16), 


Job  Satisfaction  Defined 

[v&ncdvlch  and  Donnelly  (17)  ^2?r':^z   that  rikisly  evury  witer 


concerned  wren  aca 


job  satisfaction  has  constructed  a  different  but  basically 


i-ho    i 


similar  definition.     They  defined  job  satisfaction  as  ma  ravoraDie  vie 
point  of  th«:  workers  toward  the  work  role  thzy  are  presently  occupying 
Behling  and   Schrissheii    (18)    liw'la   l,y  defined  job  satisfaction  e.s   the 


4 
overall  degree  of  positive  feelings  that  the  individual  holds  towards 
his/her  job.  Job  satisfaction  was  described  by  Smith  et  al .  (19)  as  feel- 
ings or  affective  responses  to  facets  of  the  job  situation. 

Job  Satisfaction  and  Quality  of  Life 

The  suggestion  that  leisure  activities  could  compensate  for  work  in 
providing  the  centra"!  life  interest  was  rejected  by  Blauner  (1).  He  stated 
that  work  remains  the  single  most  important  activity  in  terms  of  time  and 
energy,  and  that  the  quality  of  work  life  affected  the  quality  of  leisure, 
family  relations,  and  basic  self  feelings.  Kavanagh  and  Halpern  (20)  found 
job  and  life  satisfaction  to  be  related  significantly.  London  et  a'!.  (21) 
found  relationships  between  specific  job  dimensions  and  the  quality  of  life 
for  males  but  not  females.  This  study,  however,  included  housewives  who 
ver^   not  asked  the  questions  relating  to  work.  Females  with  jobs  were  not 
separated  from  housewives  when  the  aspects  relating  to  life  satisfaction 
were  determined.  An  earlier  study  by  Brayfield  and  co-workers  (22)  Found 
no  correlation  between  job  and  life  satisfactions  for  women.  Kavanagh  and 
Haipern  used  only  university  subjects  in  their  study,  while  London  et  al. 
had  a  range  of   different  educational  backgrounds.  The  women  in  London's 
study  were  not  divided  by  educational  level  to  determine  if  the  work 
':c.ctu-~s  would  have  significant  importance  in  determining  quality  of  life 
with  varying  amounts  of  education.  Education  was  found  tc  increase  the 
contribution  o*   work  to  quality  of  life  for  the  total  sample  (21), 

Dissatisfaction  and  Alienation 

The  question  that  has  been  asked  frequently  <s.  "what  &re   the  causes 

of  job  dissatisfaction  and  alienation?"  Blauner  (1)  stated  that  four 

aspects  of  a  worker's  environment  zr\6   activities  contribute  to  alienation; 


(a)  powerlessness  o>-  lack  of  control  over  the  work  activity  process, 

(b)  meaninglessness  in  work,  with  no  relation  perceived  between  work 
efforts  and  the  achievement  cf   goals,  (c)  isolation  or  nonmembership  with 
the  social  organizational  community,  and    self-estrangement  where  the 
'individual  perceive:-  a  separation  between  work  life  and  other  life 
concerns  or  between  present  activities  and  future  considerations  -rich  work 
activity  being  a  means  Lo  an  end  rather  than  an  err!  in  itself. 

Walton  (3)  cited  absenteeism,  tardiness,  turnover,  inattention  on  the 
job,  pilferage,  sabotage,  deliberate  wastes,  assaults,  and  bomb  threats  as 
evidence  of  alienation  in  blue  and  white  collar  workers.  Expectations  of 
employees  that  are  not  met  were  cited  as  reasons  for  alienation.  These 
expectations  included:  challenge  and  personal  growth  Prom  work,  egalitarian 
treatment,  intrinsic  rewards,  benefits  now,  and  more  attention  to  the 
emotional  aspects  of  organization. 

iierzberg  et  al.  (23)  reported  two  sets  of  factors  to  be  related  to 
attitudes  towards  work.  One  group  of  factors  primarily  determined  motiva- 
tion, ^uhiV-   the  other  group  related  to  job  dissatisfaction.  Motivators 
were  achievement,  recognition,,  the  work  itself,  responsibility,  and  advance' 
ment.  Dissatisfiers  were  company  policy  and  administration,  supervision, 
salary,  interpersonal  relations,  and  work  conditions,  which  were  labeled  as 
hygiene  factors, 

A  study  by  Wernmont  (24)  supported  Herzberg's  two  factor  theory. 
Interviews  revealed  that  a  lack  of  extrinsic  factors  ^-couz^  overall 
dissatisfaction  with  work  (Figure  1). 
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Measu  eri\ent  of  Jot   Satisfaction 

Utilization  of  standardized  research  instruments  war.  stressed  by 
Schwab  zrA  Cummings   (13)  as  necessary  for  comoarison  of  meaningful   informa- 
tion from  a  variety  of  work  environments.     Some  of  the  well   known  instru- 
ments include:   Kornhauser's   Index  of  Job  Satisfaction,  Carlson  et  al.'s 
Employee  Attitude  Scales.  Morse's  index  of  Employee  Satisfaction,  Johnson's 
Job  Satisfaction  Scale,  Schletzer's  Job  Dimensions  Blank,  Brayfield  and 
Rothe's  Job  Satisfaction   Index*  Dunnette  et  al.'s  Factors  for  Job  Satisfac- 
tion and  Job  Dissatisfaction,  and  Smith  et  al.'s  Job  Descriptive  Index 

Robinson  et  al.   (25)  stated  that  the  Job  Descriptive  Index  or  JDI  had 
the  host  credentials  of  the  instruments,  required  a  minimum  of  time  to 
complete,  and  adequately  covered  the  fields     The  JDI  was  designed  to 
measure  job  satisfaction  in  the  areas  of  pays  promotion,  supervision,  type 
of  work,  and  co-workers,     The  JDI  was  the  result  of  extensive  research  at 
Cornell  University:  responses  of  952  people  in  seven  organizations  were 
\:^^i.  in  thr->  development  of  the  instrument.     The  instrumenl   requires  a 
description  of  toe  job  rather  than  feelings  about  it.     Robinson  et  al , 
explained  that  studies  •..sing  the  JDI  have  shewn   that  one's  perception  of 
his/her  job  is  highly  colored  by  the  degree  of  satisfaction  with  it,     The 
JDI  was  described  by  tneni  as  a  va"Md  face  instrument  which  could  be 
administered  easily  and  scored  in  a  short  time.     Corrected  split-half 
intern';!  consistency  coefficients  have  been  reported   bo  exceed   .80  for  each 
of  the   scales.     General   norms  for  the  JDI  have   beer,  established.     The 
normative  satisfaction  scores  are  for  comparison  oi   «n   individual's  or  a 
group's  scores  on  l he  JDI. 
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Satisfaction  with  Various  Job  Components 

The  work  itself.  London  et  al.  (21)  round  satisfaction  with  the  work 
itself  important  to  the  perceived  quality  of  life.  Stone  (26)  reported  a 
significant  relationship  between  satisfaction  with  the  JO  J  component,  the 
work  itself,  and  overall  job  satisfaction.  Work  importance  which  gives  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  was  the  job  characteristic  chosen  as  most  important 
by  64  per  cent  of  the  white-collar  workers  and  74  per  cent  of  the  profes- 
sional workers  in  Weaver's  study  (27). 

The  opportunity  for  creativity  in  work  has  also  been  linked  to  job 
satisfaction  (23).  Personal  challenge  and  growth,  from  work  were  cited  by 
Walton  (3)  as  deterrents  to  alienation.  Challenge  and  opportunity  for 
growth  variables  were  shown  by  Costello  and  Lee  (29)  1  :o  be  most  important 
for  job  satisfaction  of  professionals  working  in  organizations.  Dunnette 
et  al.  [2i)   found  achievement  in  work  to  be  related  to  Loth  satisfaction 
and  dissatisfaction.  Descriptions  of  work  with  high  levels  of  achievement 
were  associated  with  satisfaction ,  whereas  descriptions  of  work  with  low 
levels  of  achievement  were  associated  with  dissatisfaction.  Several 
studies  (31-33)  have  reported  that  the  amount  of  variety  found  in  work  is 
important  to  job  satisfaction.  In  a  study  of  white  collar  workers,  <".or^e 
(34)  found  that  the  most  intrinsic  job  satisfaction  occurred  among  employees 
performing  the  most  skilled  tasks,  while  the  most  dissatisfied  were  doing 
repetitious  cleric:';  work.  However,  almost  one-fourth  of  those  r!oino 
repetitive  clerical  w^v":  had  a  high  degree  of  job  satisfaction,  indicating 
that  some  employees  may  not  desire  challenging  work.  Lawler  and  Kail 
(28)  found  satisfaction  to  be  related  to  the  degree  of  relevance  to  the 
employee's  valued  abilities.  As  indicated  earlier,  Walton  (3)  contended 
rhere  was  a  relationship  between  dissatisfaction  ar.c   absenteeism  and 
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i^rri^.r.     Assuming  tins  relationship  is  a  valid  one,  Hawk's  (35)  idea  cf 
the  importance  of  fitting  people  to  the  job  to  prevent  absenteeism  and 
turnover  is  supported  by  Lawler  and  Hall's  findings. 

The  working  conditions  play  a  significant  role  in  job  dissatisfaction. 
Work  environment,  safety,  and  physical  conditions  were  the  center  of  most 
of  the  complaints  that  industrial  workers  had  about  their  work  in  White- 
hill's  study  (36). 

Different  industries  require  technological  and  societal  processes 
unique  to  their  industry  which  has  an  effect  on  the  amount  of  satisfaction 
cf  the  organizational  members.  Fried! ander  and  Pickle  (37)  found  that 
restaurants  had  poor  employee  satisfaction  compared  to  other  industries. 
Commercial  foodservice  jobs  were  lowest  in  self -development  and  only  food 
stores  were  lower  on  the  items  of  working  conditions,  confidence  !n  manage- 
ment, opinion  of  immediate  supervisor  and  self-development.  Personal 
service  organizations  had  the  highest  employee  satisfaction  on  all  measures 
of  the  L'X  industries  studied. 

Supervision.  Hawk  (35)  suggested  there  was  a  relationship  between 
supervisory  style  and  absenteeism  and  turnover.  Both  Downey  et  al .  (38) 
and  Morse  (34)  reported  that  supervision  had  a.  significant  effect  on 
subordinate's  favorable  work  attitudes  and  job  satisfaction.  The  compati- 
bility of  the  findings  was  interesting  since  Downey  et  al.'s  findings  were 
from  e  blue-collar  sample  and  Morse's,  from  a  white-collar  sample.  Atti- 
tudes toward,  and  perceptions  of  supervisors  have  been  shown  to  be  related 
to  job  involvement  in  the  organization  and  satisfaction  with  pay,  job 
status,  and  job  content  (34). 

Briel  and  Aiosg  s  (39)  study  among  blue-collar  workers  focused  on  the 
relationship  o1  leader's  behaviors  and  the  satisfaction  o^  subordinates. 
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Consideration  by  the  leader  was  shown  to  be  related  significantly  to 
genera!  satisfaction  dr/i   supervisory  satisfaction.  Consideration  behaviors 
included  those  related  to:  friendship,  mutual  trust,  respect,  and  a  certain 
warmth  and  rapport  between  leader  and  subordinates.  Downey  or  al .  (38) 
also  found  leaders'  consideration  to  be  related  to  subordinates'  job 
satisfaction.  A  significant  relationship  was  not  found  between  satisfac- 
tion of  subordinates  and  the  leader  behavior  of  initiating  structure. 
Initiating  structure  was  defined  as  behavior  associated  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  definition  of  relationships  in  tl.e  work  groups  which  tends  to 
establish  well -defined  patterns  of  communication  and  ways  of  getting  the 
job  done  (39). 

Dimarco  (40)  examined  the  life  style  values  of  supervisors  and  subor- 
dinates among  a  group  of  engineers  cr,i   project  team  leaders.  Some  support 
was  found  for  the  hypothesis  that  satisfaction  with  supervision  is  related 
to  compatibility  between  the  subordinate's  o,r<d   supervisor's  life  style 
values. 

Walton  (3)  purported  that  alienation  from  work  may  be  ouz   to  super- 
visors' incorrect  assumptions  about  subordinates  that  may  influence 
attempts  to  motivate.  He  contended  that  the  demands,  conditions,  and 
rewards  of  employing  organizations  conflict  with  the  expectations  of 
employees.  Sources  of  conflict  mentioned  which  related  to  supervision 
Included;  (a)  lack  of  mutual  influence  patterns  of  management,  (b)  inade- 
quate attention  to  i'::  emotional  aspects  of  organizational  life,  and 
(c)  manager's  emphasis  on  competition  in  reward  systems.  Autonomy  in  a 
job  situation  has  Deen  shown  oo  affect  job  satisfaction  with  supervision 
(23,  32).  The  degree  to  which  autonomy  is  viewed  as  relevant  to  the 
employee's  valued  abilities  and  the  amount  of  creativity  allowed  have  been 
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found  to  affect  positively  job  satisfaction.  Autonomy  also  has  been  shown 
to  affect  overall  satisfaction  with  work  (28). 

The  amount  of  decision  making  supervision  allows  has  an  effect  on  job 
satisfaction.  Steers  (41)  reported  participation  in  decision  making  to  be 
significantly  related  to  the  job  satisfaction  of  employees.  Morse  (3-1) 
found  that  the  group  most  satisfied  with  their  work  made  some  decisions  and 
would  like  to  make  more.  The  next  most  satisfied  group  made  no  decisions 
but  had  no  desire  to  make  decisions.  Dissonance  in  the  influence  process 
in  decision  making  has  been  found  to  be  positively  related  to  job  tension 
and  negatively  to  job  satisfaction  (42). 

feedback  about  job  performance  has  been  reported  to  be  related  to 
overall  job  satisfaction  (32,  41)  as  well  ;-.s  with  satisfaction  with  super- 
vision (32).  Also,  Weissenberg  zrnl   Gruenfeld  (43)  found  recognition  from 
supervi  -ors  to  be  an  important  facto:-  v;  job  satisfaction. 

Pay_-  According  to  Herzberg's  two  factor  theory,  ;^'\iry   may  prevent 
dissatisfaction  with  work  but  will  not  produce  satisfaction.  Various  other 
studies  hove  supported  this  contention  (27,  30,  34).  Also,  several 
researches  reported  that  equitable  pay  as  perceived  Ly  the  employees  is 
important  to  prevent  dissatisfaction  (34,  44,  45),  Pritchard  et  al.  (45) 
found  some  evidence  that  overpayment  (or  being  paid  more  than  the  person 
perceives  tc  be  equitable)-,  while  not  affecting  satisfaction  with  pay,  may 
negatively  affect  overall  job  satisfaction.  In  a  later  study  Pritchard 
et  al  ■  (46)  found  that  time  devoted  to  a  task  during  a  fr~x>   period  was 
lower  for  individuals  when  pay  had  been  give',  as  an  incentive  than  for 
those  when  no  pay  was  offered.  No  significant  difference  was  seen,  how- 
ever,  in  the  performance  of  the  actual  task  between  the  groups  given  pay 
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and  those  receiving  no  pay,  ever  when  the  pay  incentive  was  withdrawn  in 
the  second  test. 

The  perceived  quality  of  life  was  found  to  be  significantly  correlated 
with  satisfaction  with  pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Males,  individuals  between 
the  ages  of  30  to  65  years,  those  with  "less  than  high  school  education, 
those  never  married,  and  white-collar  workers  were  groups  in  which  the 
relationship  between  satisfaction  with  financial  rewards  and  quality  o+" 
life  was  particularly  strong  (21). 

Promotion.  According  to  Pearlin  (44)  an  individual's  perceptions  of 
chances  for  advancement  as  egalitarian  are  important  in  prevention  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Advancement  has  been  found  to  be  more  important  to  those 
with  more  education  and  to  white-collar  workers  (27).  Promotion  also  has 
been  shown  to  be  related  to  satisfaction  if  the  promotion  is  interpreted  as 
recognition  of   achievement  (47). 

Co-workers.  Friedlander  (47)  stated  that  co-workers  are  important  in 
setting  the  social  climate  of  the  organization,  which  is  a  factor  involved 
in  job  satisfaction.  Being  alone  on  a  shift  was  found  to  be  related  to 
alienation^  while  working  with  f>iends  at  work  who  a 'j s c-  were  seen  socially 
decreased  the  chances  of  a  worker  being  alienated  (44). 

Dimarco  (40)  studied  the  relationship  between  life  style  work  group 
structure  and  life  style  compatibilities  among  co-workers  and  job  satisfac- 
tion. The  life  style  dimensions  ^i: -•  -  were:  (a)  formal  1st1c  which  indicates 
agreement  with  the  idea  that  control  over  behavior  should  come  from  rules, 
regulations,  po.icijs,  and  procedures  established  by  authorities; 
(b)  sociocentric  which  stresses  accepted  group  norms  as  the  basis  of 
control  for  behavior;  and  (c]  personal istic  which  reflects  the  belief  that 
behavior  should  .   m  trolled  by  the  individual.  The  work  gr'ju?   structure 
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dimensions  used  included:  (a)  bureaucratic  with  hierarclna!  authority 
structures,  (b)  collaborative  with  a  team  orientation,  and  (c)  coordinative 
with  individual  direction. 

Team  collaboration  has  been  shown  to  have  a  relationship  to  satisfac- 
tion of  individual  needs  for  self-actualization,  professionalism,  job 
conditions,  and  status  needs  (48).  Satisfaction  with  co-workers  also  has 
been  linked  to  satisfaction  of  autonomy  and  feedback  needs  of  co-workers 
(32),  Some  evidence  supported  other  individual  differences  in  the  impor- 
tance of  satisfaction  with  co-workers.  For  example,  London  et  al .  (21) 
foun'J  that  satisfaction  with  co-workers  was  related  to  quality  of  ri£e  only 
for  college  graduates  and  for  those  in  higher  socioeconomic  status. 


Other  Factors  Affecting  Job  Satisfaction 

Oob  level.  Professionals  may  have  a  unique  set  of  criteria  for 
satisfaction  with  work   Abrahamson  (49)  stated  that  most  students  form  a 
view  of  the  professional  in  a  fi  ee  setting  rather  than  in  an  organization 
or  as  en  employee.  These  expectations  leave  the  new  professional  entering 
work  within  an  oi  ganization  open  to  dissatisfaction.  Seller  (50)  stated 
that  job  freedom  ^s  one  of  the  most  important  job  needs  of  the  newly  hired 
professional.  Other  needs  classified  as  most  important  were  technical 
challenge,  feedback  Fron1  supervisors,  and  opportunity  t<  achieve  profes- 
sional aspirations.  Costello  and  Leo  (29)  found  in^c  the  higher  order-  needs 
of  self-esteem,  autonomy,  and  self-actualization  were  more  important  For 
professionals  than  other  variables  for  satisfaction. 

Shapiro  and  Stern  (51)  used  the  JDI  to  study  the  job  satisfaction  of 
professional  \ud   non-jc  ofessional  males  vJ  females.  They  found  t;:^J: 
female  professionals  •  re  more  satisfied  than  non-professionals  with  pay, 
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the  work  itself,  and  supervision;  whereas,  non-professional  women  were  more 
satisfied  with  promotion  and  co-workers.  Professional  men  were  more 
satisfied  than  non-professional  men  in  all  five  areas  of  job  satisfaction 
of  the  JDI.  Professionals,  however,  had  higher  overall  satisfaction  than 
non-professionals  regardless  of  sex. 

Porter  (52)  found  the  hierarchical  level  in  the  organization  or  posi- 
tion in  management  to  have  a  strong  relation  to  the  degree  of  perceived 
satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  self-actualization,  autonomy,  and  esteem, 
with  satisfaction  increasing  at  each  higher  level.  Security  and  social 
needs  were  not  related  to  satisfaction  differences  in  management  levels. 
Adams  et  al .  (53)  also  found  satisfaction  with  work,  supervision,  pay,  and 
co-workers  to  increase  with  job  level. 

Marital  status.  The  evidence  for  a  relationship  between  job  satisfac- 
tion d'~<6   marital  status  is  rior.  conclusive.  Rachman  and  Kemp  (54)  found 
married  employees  to  be  generally  more  satisfied  with  work  than  single 
employees.  Shea  et  al ,  (55)  conducted  a  study  on  job  satisfaction  with 
over  5,000  black  and  white  women.  Satisfaction  with  work  was  not  shown  to 
vary  with  marital  status  in  black  or  white  groups  when  occupational  level 
was  controlled. 

London  et  al .  (21)  investigated  the  relationship  between  satisfaction 
with  work  and  quality  of  life.  Co-workers,  the  work  itself,  pay  and  fringe 
benefits,  work  environment,  and  resources  for  doing  work  were  the  job  items 
measured.  Satisfaction  with  the  job  items  as  a  group  was  related  to  per- 
ceived  quality  or"  life  for  married  persons,  but  not  for  those  never 
married,  divorced,    owed,  or   separated.  Satisfaction  with  two  job  items 
was  found  to  relate  to  marital  statu:  and  quality  of  life.  Satisfaction 
with  the  work  itse'    •  important  to  quality  of  life  only  for  married 
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persons;  and  satisfaction  with  pay  and  fringe  benefits  was  related  to 
quality  of  life  only  for  those  never  married. 

Age.  Age  has  been  shown  to  be  related  to  job  satisfaction.  Glen  et 
al.  (56)  found  job  satisfaction  to  increase  with  age  in  both  males  and 
female1:.  Oldei  workers  were  more  satisfied  with  work  content  in  the  study 
conducted  by  Morse  (34).  Friedlander  (47)  found  older  workers  were  more 
likely  to  derive  satisfaction  from  the  social  and  technical  environment  of 
work.  In  a  study  of  women  in  management,  age  was  found  to  be  related  to 
disillusionment.  Women  over  35  years  of  age  //ore  less  likely  to  be  dis- 
illusioned with  work  than  those  under  35  years  of  age  (57). 

Tenure.  Herzberg  (58)  contended  that  job  satisfaction  increases  as 
tenure  increases.  Morse's  (34)  research  supported  this  hypothesis.  She 
found  te:\'jv^   to  be  positively  related  to  job  satisfaction,  Klemp  (12) 
found  that  satisfaction  with  work  had  a  complex  relationship  with  length  of 
employment.  Hospital  foodservice  workers  employed  less  than  six  months  end 
more  than  three  years  were  more  satisfied  than  workers  employed  from  six 
months  to  three  years.  Colo  (59)  found  a  similar  relationship  between 
tenure  and  job  satisfaction.  Results  from  his  study  showed  workers  with 
ovev  five  years  of  employment  had  positive  job  attitudes,  while  workers 
employed  two  to  five  yi^r^z   were  most  dissatisfied. 

Organizational  size.  Studies  investigating  the  relationship  of  work 
attitudes  and  size  of  organization  have  made  comparisons  with  the  size  of 
the  total  organization  and  size  of  the  subunit.  Porter  and  Lawler  (60) 
surmised  from  review  of   literature  that  large  subunits  tended  to  lead  to 
low  cohesiveness,  high  task  specialization,  and  poor  communications.  They 
postulated  that  these  factors  would  produce  high  job  dissatisfaction. 
Studies  by  Inciik  and    hore  (61)  and  Metzner  dp.d   Mann  (52)  supported  this 
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hypothesis.  Their  findings  indicated  that  in  larger  sized  subunits, 
employee  satisfaction  is  lower,  '{.err   et  al .  (63),  however,  found  workers 
in  larger  departments  to  be  wore   satisfied. 

Porter  and  Lawler  (60)  also  made  predictions  from  reviewing  studies 
dealing  with  the  relationship  of  the  total  organization  size  and  job  satis- 
faction. They  hypothesized  that  the  total  organizational  size  did  not  have 
the  same  negative  effect  as  subur.it  size  on  satisfaction  of  employees. 

Results  repute'.'  by  a  number  of  researchers  fail  to  support  this 
prediction.  Worthy  (64)  found  large  organizational  size  to  be  the  single 
most  important  variable  responsible  for  low  job  satisfaction.  Talacchi 
(65)  also  concluded  that  as  organizational  s i ?. ^  increased,  the  level  of 
employee  satisfaction  decreased.  Merryman  and  Shani  (66)  reported  employ- 
ees in  smaller  companies  with  slower  growth  rates  had  higher  job  satisfac- 
tion than  employees  in  larger  companies  with  higher  growth  rates. 

Location.  Smith  et  al.  (15)  investigated  job  satisfaction  trends 
over  a  ten  year  period  in  five  geographic  locations.  Decreases  in  job 
satisfaction  were  evident  ever  time  in  the  samples  frcr\   (he  East,  Midwest, 
Southwest  and  Pacific  Coast.  Job  satisfaction  remained  stable  over  time 
only  in  the  South.  Smith  et  al.  conjectured  that  lack  of  alternative 
employment  'in  the  Southern  region,  as  compared  to  other  regions  might 
explain  the  observed  deviations. 

Castellano  (67)  studied  the  effect  of  rural  versus  urban  socialization 
on  job  satisfaction,  He  concluded  h-o^;-,   the  results  of  this  study  that 
rural-urbar  background  was  not  related  to  job  attitudes. 
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Work  Values 

Values  Defined 

Rokeach  (68)  defined  a  value  as  an  enduring  belief  that  a  particular 
mode  of  behavior  or  end-state  of  existence  is  personally  or  socially 
preferable  to  the  opposite  mode  ov  behavior  or  end-state  of  existence.  He 
described  value  systems  as  enduring  organizations  of  beliefs  concerning 
preferable  modes  of  behavior  or  end -states  of  existence  on  a  continuum  of 
relative  importance.  Also,  value  systems  function  as  a  set  of  standards 
used  by  individuals  to  evaluate  and  judge  end-states  or  modes  of  conduct 
to  guide  action  and  to  rationalize  beliefs,  attitudes >  and  behavior  of  the 
individual.  The  rationalization  function  is  long  range  in  nature,  giving 
expression  to  the  basic  human  need  to  maintain  and  enhance  self-esteem. 
Values  help  a  person  adjust  to  society,  preserve  his  or  her   ego  when  it  is 
threatened,  and  test  reality. 

Social  end  Organizational  Values 

According  to  Kast  and  Rosenzweig  (69)  social  values  reflect  3  system 
of  shared  beliefs  which  function  as  norms  for  human  behavior.  They  stated 
that  organization?  depend  on  a  minimum  number  of  shared  value?  among 
members  of  the  organization  end   the  external  society  for  continued  exis- 
tence. Values  held  by  an  organization  represent  a  composite  of  value 
inputs  f^om  individuals,  informal  and  formal  groups  within  the  organization, 
elements  of  the  task  environment,  and  sources  external  to  the  organization. 

The  value  system  of  a  hospital  was  described  by  Nash  (70)  to  be  less 
conducive  +o  conflict  than  the  value  systems  of  profit  making  organizations. 
He  further  stated  that  the  core  of  the  hospital  value  system  is  patient 
care.  Nash  suggested  thai  this  core  value  draws  employees  together, 
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integrates  the  structure,  and  helps  overcome  many  of  the  problems  present 
in  the  hospital . 

Work  Values  Defined 

Work  values  have  been  defined  by  Zytowski  (71)  as  a  set  of  concepts 
wh»ch  mediate  between  the  individual :s  affective  orientation  and  classes  of 
objects  offering  similar  satisfactions.  He  stated  that  work  values  arise 
fro17;  the  internal  state  of  the  person  and  are  descriptive  of  those  needs  or 
the  satisfaction  available  for  that  internal  need.  Zytowski  proposed  that 
work  values  could  be  used  to  describe  occupations  and  serve  as  a  base  for 
matching  individuals  with  occupations  in  vocational  counseling. 

Bernthal  (72)  stated  that  management  needs  to  be  aware  of  the  values 
they  and  others  have*  and  the  assumptions  underlying  these  values  in  order 
to  make  effective  management  decisions.  The  failure  of  managers  to  under- 
stand the  ideological  value  differences  between  peers  and  subordinates  has 
been  sighted  as  a  major  cause  of  conflict  at  the  interface  with  lower 
managers  (73). 

Glueck  (14)  reported  that  historically  two  fundamentally  opposed  views 
on  work  have  been  embraced  by  different  civilizations.  In  one  view,  work 
was  thought  of  as  a  usually  unpleasant,  means  to  another  end  by  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  Greece*  Egypt,  Rome,  and  Israel.  Work  was  thought  to  be 
degrading  to  developed  persons  and  fit  only  for  the  masses  born  to  that 
lot.  The  other  view  held  -:i*t   work  was  a  satisfying  end  in  itself. 
Through  work,  people  could  realize  satisfying,  even  pleasurable,  results 
and  self-fulfillment.  This  view  of  work  was  stated  lo   exist  in  Medieval 
Catholicism  when  the  guild  system  glorified  craft  work;  and  monastic  orders 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  required  work  and  vr?.yer   for  sanctity.  Later, 
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Protestant  theologians  placed  even  more  emphasis  on  the  value  of  work.  The 
"calling"  or  value  of  all  professions,  was  emphasized  by  Luther.  Calvin's 
dogma  of  predestination  induced  more  work  for  proof  that  a  person  was  one 
of  the  saved. 

The  Protestant  work  ethic  was  suggested  by  Scott  (74)  to  be  founded  on 
the  belief  that  God  created  man  with  the  ability  to  work  and  be  productive. 
This  ethic  also  held  that  hard  work  was  the  only  moral  way  of  life  that 
would  please  God. 

Work  values  in  the  early  history  of  the  United  States  were  exemplified 
by  the  folk  heroes  Paul  Bunyan,  Casey  Jones,  and  John  Henry.  These 
characters  were  mighty  workers  famous  for  their  worK  prowess  (75),  Work 
has  been  highly  valued  in  the  United  States  although  the  actual  work  ethic 
has  been  modified  over  time.  The  work  ethic  includes  the  idea  of  business 
values,  wealth  being  acceptable  if  obtained  through  work,  and  idleness  as  a 
sin  (76). 

Concern  has  been  raised  that  the  work  ethic  has  diminished  (76). 
Avery  (77)  contended  that  the  traditional  idea  that  work  is  a  virtue  and 
duty,  adhered  to  by  older  generations,  may  not  always  be  applicable  cur- 
rently to  the  younger  generation  of  workers. 

Relationship  of  Work  Values  to  Job  Satisfaction 

According  to  several  researchers  (6,  8,  38s  73)  values  of  individuals 
associated  with  work  affect  the  satisfaction  derived  from  work.  Mobley  and 
Locke  (78)  conducted  studies  with  university  students  measuring  the  impor- 
tance of  job  aspects  and  the  degree  of  satisfaction.  Job  aspects  dealing 
with  the  work  environment  and  content  of  work  which  were  valued  as  impor- 
tant produced  more  satisfaction  when  ati    d  and  more  dissatisfaction  when 
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frustrated  than  job  aspects  not  valued  as  important.  The  overall  variabil- 
ity in  satisfaction  with  a  job  aspect  was  proportional  to  the  importance  of 


Robey  (6)  studied  the  interaction  between  job  content  and  extrinsic 
-I'd  intrinsic  work  values  of  nature,  with  results  showing  that  the  interac- 
tion of  these  two  variables  affected  job  satisfaction.  He  reported  that 
subjects  with  extrinsic  values  were  more  satisfied  with  a  computer  task 
than  subjects  with  intrinsic  values;  whereas  those  with  intrinsic  values 
were  more  satisfied  with  a  hand  task  than  individuals  with  extrinsic  values. 
White  and  Run  (79)  however,  reported  no  relationship  existed  between  values 
and  job  satisfaction.  Brief  and  Aldag  (39)  studied  the  Protestant  work 
ethic  in  relation  to  satisfaction  with  leader  behavior.  Although  leader 
behavior  did  affect  general  satisfaction  and  satisfaction  with  supervision, 
the  Protestant  work  ethic  was  not  shown  to  moderate  significantly  in  this 
relationship.  Stone  (26)  locked  at  the  Protestant  work  ethic  in  relation 
to  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  with  differences  in  job  scope  (variety, 
autonomy,  task  identity,  and  feedback)  end  found  no  significant  moderating 
effect. 

Job  involvement  (the  psychological  importance  o+'  work)  has  been  shown 
to  be  related  to  individual  differences  and  characteristics  as  we'll  as  to 
aspects  of  the  job  situation  (80,  81),  Ruh  et  al .  (80)  fcjnd  the  importance 
of  ambition,  capability,  responsibility,  and  accomplishment  were  all  posi- 
tively related  to  job  involvement. 

Rabinowitz  and  co-workers  (81)  showed  growth  need  strength  (tie  e'esire 
for  the  satisfaction  ';:  the  higher  order  needs  of  personal  growth  and 
development  or  feelings  of  ?ccc,:':p]i:M-:,;e^K  job  scope,  and  the  Protestant 
ethic  to  have  indepenc^nt  and  additive  effects  or  job  involvement.  Ruh 
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et  al .  (80)  found  the  personal  background  factors  of  geographic  background, 
urban  versus  rural  background,  and  education  to  be  related  to  job  involve- 
ment. 

Factors  Related  to  Work  Values 

Occupational  and  social  level.  The  hierarchy  of  work  values  has  been 
shown  to  be  different  for  blue-collar  groups  than  white-collar  groups. 
Friedlander  (82)  conducted  a  study  in  which  blue-collar  and  white-collar 
workers  ranked  their  work  values.  The  first  four  choices  in  order  of 
importance  for  white-collar  workers  were:  achievement,  challenge,  use  of 
ability,  and  freedom.  For  the  blue-collar  group  the  rank  order  was: 
co-v/o^kers ,  security,  work  group,  and  supervision. 

In  another  study  related  to  differences  among  occupational  levels, 
Taylor  and  Thompson  (83)  found  white-collar  workers  placed  greater  emphasis 
on  self -expression  in  work  than  blue-collar  workers.  Slue-collar  workers 
tended  to  be  more  distrustful  of  the  ecosystem  (public  officials,  politi- 
cians, management,  supervisors,  and  general  distrust).  Friedlander  also 
(7)  found  blue-collar  workers  placed  more  emphasis  on  work  context  or  the 
work  environment  than  white-collar  workers,  whereas  white-collar  workers 
placed  more  emphasis  on  work  content. 

Kohn  and  Schooler  (84)  found  social  class  position  to  be  related 
positively  to  the  importance  attached  to  self-direction  and  the  belief 
that  self-di recti  on  is  possible  and  desirable.  They  hypothesized  that  the 
lower  classes  value  conformity  to  work  group  norms  more,  because  it  is  all 
they  car  expect  in  their  given  occupational  situations. 

l>'lir-  of  occupation  and  occupational  interest.  Ritzer  (10)  stated  that 
one  of  the  functions  of  professional  school?  aside  from  transmission  of 
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knowledge  and  skills  is  the  transmission  of  values  and  norms  of  professional 
behavior.  Professional  occupations,  with  similar  educational  requirements, 
may  have  values  unique  to  the  particular  occupation.  Gray  (85)  found  the 
needs  and  values  of  teachers,  accountants,  and  mechanical  engineers  dif- 
fered significantly,  Kilpatrick  et  al .  (75)  compared  high  school  teachers, 
natural  and  social  scientists,  and  engineers  and  found  differences  in  values 
and  their  importance. 

A  difference  was  found  between  female  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
psychology  and  business  majors  on  the  importance  of  intrinsic  outcomes  from 
work  with  the  psychology  majors  attaching  more  importance  to  the  intrinsic 
factors  (86).  Anderson  and  Barry's  (87)  study  with  college  sophomores, 
however,  failed  to  differentiate  students  majoring  in  physical  therapy, 
occupational  therapy,  and  medical  technology,  according  to  attitudes,  basic 
abilities,  or  personality.  These  groups  were  all  health  professions  which 
may  explain  some  similarity  in  students,  it  is  also  possible  that  by  the 
sophomore  yezr   few  values  have  been  internalized,  as  few  professional 
courses  would  have  been  completed. 

Cleveland's  (88)  comparison  of  personality  patterns  of  dietetic  interns 
and  nursiny  students  shewed  unique  patterns  of  personality  for  each  occupa- 
tion. Stories  were  created  about  a  series  of  pictures  by  the  subjects  in 
the  study.  The  dietitians  emphasized  achievement,  success,  status, 
prestige,  and  power.  Nursing  students,  in  contrast,  emphasized  inactivity 
and  failure  to  achieve.  The  same  technique  was  used  with  nurses  and 
dietitians  and  showed  the  same  patterns  though  differences  were  not  as 
impressive  between  these  two  groups  as  they  were  between  the  student 
groups.  A  study  on  interest  patterns  of  dietitians  also  found  the  female 
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dietitians  were  higher  than  the  general  population  of  women  on  interest  in 
power  and  social  service  (89). 

Educational  level.  Education  has  been  shown  to  be  related  to  specific 
work  values.  Taylor  and  Thompson  (83)  found  those  with  higher  education 
placed  more  value  on  self-expression  in  work.  The  belief  that  workers  took 
pride  in  their  work  was  shown  to  increase  as  the  educational  level 
increased.  The  less  educated  tended  to  be  more  distrustful  of  the  eco- 
system. 

Kilpatrick  et  al .  (75)  also  found  differences  in  work  values  related 
to  educational  level.  They  found  that  those  with  higher  education  showed  a 
stronger,  more  positive  tendency  for  occupational  involvement.  Also  work 
held  a  more  central  role  in  life  for  these  with  higher  education.  As 
education  increased  workers  placed  more  emphasis  on  opportunity  than 
security,  on  the  desire  to  see  the  result  of  one's  work,  on  the  importance 
of  a  chance  to  develop  special  individual  abilities,  on  the  importance  ana 
satisfaction  derived  from  having  challenging  difficult  problems  to  solves 
and  on  the  degree  to  which  the  opportunity  to  direct  others  was  perceived 
as  satisfying.  An  inverse  relationship  was  found  between  educational 
levels  and  the  idea  that  money  and  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  were  neces- 
sary for  success  and  status  achievement.  Attributing  success  to  luck  or 
knowing  the  right  people  also  had  an  inverse  relationship  to  amount  of 
education.  College  graduates  valued  work  more  that  had  a  degree  of  social 
worth,  than  those  with  less  education. 

Sex.  Rokeach  (68)  differentiated  between  terminal  and  instrumental 
values .  Terminal  values  describe  an  end-states  while  instrumental  values 
are  modes  of  behavior  preferred  -''-"or  reaching  the  desired  end- states.  He 
found  men  significantly  higher  than  women  on  the  terminal  values  of  a 
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c  em  for  table-  life,  an  exciting  life,  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  freedom,  and 
pleasure,  while  women  were  significantly  higher  on  happiness,  inner  harmony, 
self-respect,  social  recognition,  and  wisdom.  The  women  were  higher  on  the 
instrumental  values  of  being  cheerful,  clean,  and  forgiving  while  men 
valued  being  ambitious,  capable,  imaginative,  and  logical  to  a  greater 
degree  than  did  women.  Similarities  between  the  sexes  were  shown  for  six- 
teen of  the  thirty-six  values.  It  was  hypothesized  that  women  identifying 
with  the  women's  movement  would  have  a  unique  value  pattern  from  other 
females  and  males. 

Kilpatrick  et  al .  (75)  found  sex  differences  in  work  values.  Women 
placed  more  value  on  security,  interpersonal  relationships,  and  work  as  an 
escape  from  other  activities  than  did  men;  whereas  men  valued  opportunity, 
drive  to  get  ahead,  competitiveness,  and  autonomy  more  highly  than  did 
women.   In  Herrick's  (90)  study  of  motives  of  executives  in  1973,  however, 
he  found  women  to  differ  very  little  from  men  in  the  importance  of  their 
needs.  The  decade  span  between  these  studies  may  explain  differences  in 
the  findings. 

Turner  (91)  and  Taylor  and  Thompson  (83)  contended  that  women  seek  the 
intrinsic  rewards  more  than  do  males.  Turner  (91)  stated  that  women  with 
high  career  ambition  have  a  different  set  of  values  than  men  with  high 
ambition.  Endorsement  of  individuality  was  associated  with  high  ambition 
in  women^  He  contended  that  most  values  which  distinguish  ambitious  men 
from  nonambi ti ous  men  also  distinguish  men  and  women.  Turner  (91)  also 
theorized  that  women  may  place  some  of  their  ambitions  on  their  husband, 
particularly  the  goals  related  to  socioeconomic  status  or  materia!  aspira- 
tions. Taylor  and  Thompson  (83)   round  females  placed  more  emphasis  on 
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working  conditions  than  on  take-home  pay.  Merrick  (90)  found  women  execu- 
tives placed  more  emphasis  on  self-actualization  needs  than  on  other  needs, 

Veiga  and  Yanouzas  (57)  conducted  a  study  with  women  managers  to  assess 
what  they  desired  from  management  positions  by  assessing  their  level  of 
disillusionment.  Salary  was  not  a  significant  cause  of  disillusionment,  even 
though  women  were  paid  less  than  men  for  similar  level?  of  responsibility. 
The  marital  status  and  education  of  the  women  made  no  difference  in  their 
level  of  disillusionment.  Staffing  and  directing  were  the  management 
functions  causing  the  most  disillusionment.  The  staffing  disillusionment 
was  theorized  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  younger  women's  greater  needs  to 
influence  their  employer's  attitude.  The  directing  function  was  respon- 
sible for  considerable  disillusionment  in  young  men  as  well  as  young  women. 
The  authors  conjectured  this  finding  may  have  been  related  to  the  fact  that 
these  younger  managers  are  typically  lower  level  managers.  However,  the 
disillusionment  of  the  young  men  was  of  less  magnitude  than  the  young 


women ' s . 


In  a  study  among  white-collar  employees  in  the  public  sector.  Vollmer 
end  Kinney  (92)  found  that  women  wanted  different  behavior  from  super- 
visors than  did  men.  Fewer  women  than  men  desired  to  be  consulted  by  the 
supervisor  when  making  important  work  decisions.  Women  wanted  the  super- 
visor to  be  friendly  and  polite  and  more  women  than  men  thought  there 
should  be  a  social  distinction  becween  a  supervisor  and  subordinates.  More 
women  than  men  were  concerned  with  human  relations  skills  of  their  super- 
visor, while  more  men  than  women  were  concerned  with  the  supervisor's 
technical  skills. 

Wagman  (93)  measured  the  occupational  values  of  high  school  senior  &r,d 
university  males  and  females.  Value  differences  between  males  and  females 
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were  related  to  age  or  college  attendance.  Social  service  was  valued  more 
highly  in  females  than  males  in  both  groups.  Profit  was  the  only  value 
higher  in  both  male  groups  than  in  female  groups.  The  high  school  males 
valued  power  and  independence  higher  than  did  the  high  school  females, 
while  the  females  placed  higher  value  on  interesting  experiences.  The  uni- 
versity male  sample  valued  esteem  higher  than  did  the  university  females. 

Age.  Age  has  been  shown  to  be  related  to  certain  work  values.  Younger 
workers  valued  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  the  chance  for  responsibility 
to  a  greater  degree  than  did  older  workers,  with  the  importance  of  this 
value  declining  progressively  with  increasing  age.  Distrust  of  the  eco- 
system tended  to  increase  with  age  in  blue-collar  workers  except  for  the 
40  to  49  age  group  (83).  Kilpatrick  et  al .  (75)  did  not  find  universal 
age  differences  in  work  values  for  the  groups  studied.  Two  occupations  in 
government  showed  no  significant  differences  in  values  between  those  40  and 
over  and  those  under  40.  While  there  were  minor  differences  in  most 
occupations  studied,  however,  there  was  more  concern  with  the  central ity  of 
work  in  life,  the  significance  of  doing  well  in  an  occupation,  and  the 
ethics  and  moral  goodness  of  work  as  age  increased.  Older  workers  also 
agreed  more  that  "doing  work  that  is  worthwhile  is  desirable"  and  "that 
earning  more  money  is  not  important  after  a  certain  point."  Younger 
respondents  were  more  concerned  than  older  workers  with  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  the  top. 

Rokeach  (68)  reported  that,  the  set  of  values  including  a  sense  of 
accomplishment,  wisdom,  and  responsibility  had  an  inverted  U-shaped  pattern 
in  relation  to  importance  with  age.  They  were  low  in  early  adolescence, 
increased  gradually  through  adolescence  and  the  college  years,  and  then 
declined  slowly  For  the  next  fifty  years.  The  value  set  of  imagination. 
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intellect,  logic,  and  Inner  harmony  were  relatively  low  in  all  ace  groups 
with  the  exception  of  the  college  years  when  they  were  moderately  impor- 
tant, The  values  of  self-respect,  ambition,  and  broadmindedness  as  a  set 
were  of  little  importance  to  young  adolescents.  The  importance  of  these 
values,  however,  increased  steadily  during  adolescence  to  become  of  major 
importance  during  late  adolescence  and  the  college  years  after  which  they 
leveled  off  and  remained  important. 

Shaw  (11)  and  Klemp  (12)  found  differences  among  age  groups  in  their 
studies  with  foodservice  workers.  In  both  studies  younger  workers  placed 
greater  value  than  did  older  workers  on:  seeing  the  results  of  their  work, 
work  that  developed  abilities,  and  carrying  out  ideas  without  interference. 
Older  workers,  however,  placed  greater  value  on  work  as  a  way  to  help 
forget  personal  problems.  Shaw  (11)  found  that  younger  workers  believed 
that  success  was  due  to  herd  work  more  often  than  did  older  workers,  while 
older  workers  attributed  success  to  knowing  the  right  people.  Older 
workers  agreed  more  often  that  using  friends  to  get  ahead  in  work  was  all 
right. 

Rural  versus  urban  background.  Blood  and  Hulin  (97)  postulated  that 
rural  workers  would  be  more  likely  than  urban  workers  to  adhere  to  values 
typical  of  the  Protestant  work  ethic.  They  predicted  that  rural  workers 
would  be  more  receptive  to  job  enlargement  programs  with  more  job  respon- 
sibility than  urban  workers;  whereas  urban  workers  were  predicted  to  view 
work  only  as  a  means  of  financial  gain.  Some  support  for  their  theories 
has  been  indicated.  Turner-  and   Lawrence  (98)  found  that  urban-raised 
workers  placed  more  value  on  nay  than  did  workers  from  3  rural  background. 
Strauss  and  Sayles  '::v)  reported  that  research  on  rural  and  urban 
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blue-collar  workers  showed  the  workers  from  rural  background  reacted 
favorably  to  increases  in  job  challenge. 

Measurement  of  Work  Values 

Brown  (73)  noted  that  only  a  small  number  of  fully  developed  value 
scales  are  available.  Even  fewer  value  scales  deal  specifically  with  work 
values.  The  Work  Values  Systems  Questionnaire  (WVSQ)  was  adapted  by  Taylor 
and  Thompson  (83)  from  Dawes  and  Graen's  (94)  Youth  Opinion  Questionnaire 
(YOQ).  The  YOQ  measures  attitudes  towards  work,  vocational  needs  and 
preferences,  expectations  about  working,  perceptions  of  the  labor  market, 
and  basic  beliefs  and  values  concerning  work.  In  addition  to  these  items 
the  WVSQ  measures  ecosystem  distrust. 

The  Miller  Occupational  Values  Indicator  (OVI)  (95)  measures  four 
occupational  value  variables:  career  satisfaction,  security,  social 
rewards,  and  prestige.  Rosenburg's  Occupational  Values  instrument  attempts 
to  categorize  respondents  into  occupational  value  complexes  described  as 
"self-expression-orieni-ed,"  ,:people'  oriented,"  and  "extrinsic-reward- 
oriented." 

Wollack  et  al.'s  (96)  Survey  of  Work  Values  was  designed  to  measure  a 
secularized  version  of  the  Protestant  Ethic.  Components  of  this  ethic  are 
pride  in  work,  job  involvement,  activity  preferences  social  status  of  job, 
attitude  toward  earnings,  and  upward  striving. 

Robinson  et  al«  (25)  stated  that  the  Occupational  Values  Scales  (75) 
may  be  the  most  inclusive  set  of  value  statements  about,  work.  This  instru- 
ment attempts  to  assess  a  pattern  of  occupational  values.  Intrinsic, 
extrinsic,  and  general  work  factor  values  c,re  measured  through  responses  to 
thirty  statements  on  a  non-verbal  ten-point  agree -disagree  scale.  The 
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statements  deal  with  financial  reward,  occupational  movement,  status  and 
recognition,  personal  relations  on  the  job,  occupational  competitiveness, 
self-development,  opportunity  versus  security,  and  sense  of  duty. 

Professionalism 

Professionals  have  been  defined  by  Ritzer  (100)  a?,  having  these 
characteristics:  (a)  a  body  of  general  systematic  knowledge;  (b)  authority 
over  clients;  (c)  community  rather  than  self-interest,  which  is  related  to 
service  rather  than  monetary  gain:  (d)  membership  in  occupational  associa- 
tions, training  in  occupational  schools,  and  existence  of  a  sponsor; 

(e)  recognition  by  the  public  of  the  fact  that  they  are  professional;  and 

(f)  involvement  in  the  occupational  culture.  Other  values  professionals 
have  are  autonomy  to  decide  how  their  services  are  to  be  performed.  5';\6 
evaluation  of  individuals  on  the  basis  of  professional  competence  as  judged 
by  colleagues  (101 ). 

The  primary  function  of  professionalism  is  the  protection  of  standards 
of  excellence  in  the  face  of  pressures.  This  function  is  served  by  the 
development  of  expertise,  autonomy,  commitment,  and  responsibility  among 
the  members  of  the  profession.  Expertise  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
performance  is  dependent  on  specialized  knowledge  and  skill  which  must  be 
acquired  through  prolonged  education  and  experience.  Autonomy  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  qualified  professionals  are  best  able  to  determine  how 
the  function  ought  to  be  performed,  and  that  each  individual  must  be  free- 
to  exercise  his/her  own  judgment  in  the  specific  case.  Commitment  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  development  and  exercise  of  expertise  is  worthy  of 
the  devotion  of  a  lifetime  and  carries  its  own  reward.  Responsibility  is 
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based  on  the  belief  that  power  conferred  by  expertise  entails  a  trustee 
relationship  to  society  (102). 

Ritzer  (100)  stated  that  individuals  may  differ  on  their  level  of 
professionalism  or  the  degree  they  have  professional  characteristics  and 
values  depending  on  the  individual,  the  organization  employing  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  occupation.  Intelligence,  need  achievement,  need  to  dominate 
others,  and  involvement  in  the  occupational  culture  contribute  towards 
professionalism. 

Organizational  Identification 

Organizational  Identification  Defined 

Brown  (8)  has  defined  identification  with  an  organization  as  a  multi- 
dimensional phenomena  containing  these  characteristics:  (a)  a  notion  of 
membership;  (b)  a  reflection  of  the  current  position  of  the  individual; 
(c)  a  predictive  potential  for  aspects  of  performance,  motivation  to  work, 
spontaneous  contribution,  and  other  related  behaviors;  and  (d)  a  suggestion 
of  differential  relevance  among  motivational  factors.  Kelman  (103)  stated 
that  identification  occurs  when  an  individual  accepts  influence  because  of 
a  desire  to  establish  or  maintain  a  satisfying  self-defining  relationship 
to  another  group  or  person. 

Professionals  Within  Organizations 

Ritzer  (100)  stated  that  employing  organizations  may  influence  workers 
to  pun  awa^  feen:  professional  loyalties.  He  also  indicated  that  supervi- 
sion that  is  too  strict  decreases  professionalism.  The  occupational 
structure  of  the  profession  determines  how  much  professional  behavior 
differs  frcrii  other  behavior. 
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P.itti  (104)  studied  the  work  goals  of  scientists  and  engineers.  The 
engineers  were  found  to  be  more  concerned  with  business  goals  and  advance- 
ment through  the  business  hierarchy;  whereas,  the  scientists  were  more 
oriented  toward  advancement  in  the  profession  through  research  and  publica- 
tion. Therefore,  scientists'  goals  were  more  professionally  oriented  than 
those  of  engineers;  however,  the  goal  orientations  for  each  group  related 
to  the  nature  of  advancement  possible  and  valued  in  their  special  fields. 
These  findings  supported  Ritzer's  (100)  theory  of  occupational  differences 
in  degree  of  professionalism. 

Barber  (105),  also  supported  Ritzer's  theory  on  the  organizational 
influence  on  professionalism.  He  stated  that  organizations  employing  pro- 
fessionals may  create  opportunities  to  achieve  professional  rewards  and 
serve  organizational  needs  as  well  by  encouraging  the  publication  of 
research,  continuation  of  professional  training,  and  participation  in  the 
professional  association  and  by  giving  advancement  in  salary  for  profes- 
sional work.  Thornton  (106)  concluded  from  his  study  of  junior  college 
teachers  that  a  professional  may  have  commitments  to  both  the  work  organi- 
zation and  the  profession  under  the  condition  that  the  professional 
experiences  and  perceives  the  organizational  situations  to  reaffirm  and 
exemplify  the  principles  and  ideals  ascribed  to  by  the  profession. 

Kornhauser  (102)  saw  goal  conflict  as  leading  to  struggles  over  the 
right  to  set  policies.  Control  can  be  exercised  on  the  principle  of  hier- 
archy or  on  the  principle  of  colleagueship,  with  the  former  the  most  common 
in  organizations  and  the  latter,  the  most  acceptable  to  professionals. 

Frederick  (107)  contended  that  when  the  principles  and  ideals  of  the 
profession  are  challenged  bv  organizations  employing  large  groups  of  pro- 
fessionals who  must  v:j'\..   in  such  organizational  settings  due  to  the  nature 
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of  their  occupation,  some  type  cf  union  organization  may  result  or  other 
collective  action  may  be  taken  to  prevent  abuse  of  professional  ideals,  An 
example  of  such  an  ideal  is  the  right  of  physicians  to  control  their 
activities.  The  American  Medical  Association,  for  instance,  has  taken  a 
stand  behind  their  members  to  support  this  ideal  in  hospitals  where  members 
have  believed  it  was  abused. 

Factors  Related  to  Organizational  Identification 

Social  orientations.  Brown  (8)  included  a  notion  of  membership  as  one 
characteristic  involved  in  organizational  identification.  Lee  (108) 
hypothesized  that  loyalties  develop  from  associations  with  people  or  ideas. 
He  further  asserted  that  personal  relationships  with  fellow  workers 
enhanced  the  development  of  organizational  loyalty.  Large  organizations 
and  few  intimate  relationships  in  organizations  were  theorized  to  decrease 
organizational  loyalty. 

Glaser  (109)  stated  that  an  individual  becomes  integrated  into  an 
organization  as  groups  in  the  organization  serve  to  fulfill  the  growth 
needs  in  the  professional's  career.  He  contended  that  as  new  professionals 
enter  an  organization,  groups  are  looked  upon  for  support  and  guidance  and 
for  basis  to  establish  their  careers.  Once  established,  professionals  seek 
close  professional  associates  which  may  be  in  the  work  organization - 

Sheldon  (110)  found  social  involvements  to  be  related  to  organiza- 
tional commitment.  Without  social  involvements,  a  withdrawal  from  commit- 
ment to  the  organization  was  seen  to  occur  in  spite  of  increased  invest- 
ments of  aye }  position,  and  length  of  service. 

Hrebiniak  and  Alutto  (111)  found  an  inverse  relationship  between 
tension  and  organizational  commitment.  The  inability  to  cope  with  the 
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Interpersonal  and  social  demands  within  the  organization  was  one  of  the 
variables  which  contributed  to  tension  and  decreased  organizational  commit- 
ment. Rotondi  (112)  failed  to  find  a  relationship  between  organizational 
identification  and  the  variables  of  work  group  identification,  occupational 
identification,  and  external  group  identification  in  either  managers  or 
non-managers. 

Position.  Brown  (8)  found  a  greater  tendency  for  individuals  to 
Identify  with  an  organization  when  they  had  some  power  within  the  organiza- 
tion. As  stated  Rotondi  (112)  failed  to  find  a  significant  difference 
between  the  organizational  identification  of  managers  and  non-managers. 
Sheldon  (110)  found  that  organizational  position  was  one  of  the  variables 
related  to  organizational  commitment  when  professional  commitment  was  low. 
Grusky  (113)  found  that  managers  who  had  maximum  career  mobility  were  more 
committed  to  the  organization  while  those  with  moderate  mobility  showed  no 
commitment  pattern,  Hall  et  al .  (114)  found  organizational  commitment  not 
to  be  related  to  organizational  position  when  tenure  was  held  constant. 
Glaser  (109)  theorized  that  professionals,  once  established  in  their 
careers,  base  the  decision  for  organizational  commitment  partially  on  the 
chances  for  obtaining  a  supervisory  position,  and  after  achieving  such  a 
position,  settle  down  within  the  organization  for  the  remainder  of  their 
careers. 

Age,  Several  researchers  (110,  111,  115)  hove  shown  that  age  is 
positively  related  to  commitment  to  an  organization.  Gouldner  (116)  stated 
that  one  type  or  organizational  commitment  was  related  to  the  older  age  of 
the  individuals.   ;Th^  elders"  have  expectations  cf  remaining  in  the 
organization  for  the  remaining  years  of  their  careers,  Friedlander  (117) 
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described  a  similar  group  of  'individuals  committed  to  the  organization 
because  of  their  age.  He  labeled  this  group  the  "old  timers." 

Tenure.  Berger  and  Grimes  (115)  found  seme  evidence-  to  support  a 
relationship  between  organizational  identification  and  tenure.  Sheldon 
(110)  however,  found  length  of  service  to  be  related  to  identification  with 
the  organization  when  commitment  to  the  profession  was  low.  Hall  et  al . 
(11*1)  found  organizational  identification  to  be  a  function  of  time. 
Seniority  also  was  related  to  identification  in  the  study  conducted  by 
Hrebirriak  and  Alutto  (111). 

Satisfaction.  Grusky  (113)  found  the  strength  of  a  worker's  attach- 
ment to  an  organization  to  be  influenced  by  the  rewards  available  and  by 
what  must  be  done  to  receive  them.  Erown  (8)  related  organizational 
Identification  to  satisfaction  gained  from  the  organization.  He  used 
Atkinson's  (118)  model,  which  makes  a  distinction  between  two  types  of 
satisfaction  available  from  work  organizations,  symbolic  and  pragmatic. 
Symbolic  satisfactions  are  products  of  ego-involving  and  intrinsically 
motivated  activities  which  are  self-defining  for  the  individual.  Pragmatic 
satisfactions  come  from  the  result  of  an  activity  rather  than  the  activity 
itself  and  include  the  extrinsic  rewards  of  money  and  seniority.  Identi- 
fication was  found  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  opportunities  to  satisfy 
symbolic  motivational  states.  More  specifically,  Grown  (3)  found  a 
tendency  for  individuals  to  identify  with  an  organization  when  there  were 
opportunities  +~j-'  personal  achievement,  when  they  had  some  power  within  the 
organization,  and  when  there  was  no  competing  sources  ef  identification. 

Hall  et  al.  (114)  found  organizational  identification  to  be  related  to 
satisfaction  of  the  higher  order  needs:  esteem,  autonomy,  and  self-fulfill- 
ment. The  importance  of  the  identification  to  the  individual  was  related 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  autonomy  and  self --fulfillment  but  not  esteem. 
Flowers  and  Hughes  (119)  studied  the  relationship  between  remaining  witn 
or  leaving  an  organization  and  the  two  variables  of  job  satisfaction  and 
the  environmental  factors,  inside  and  outside  the  organization,  that  affect 
the  determination  to  continue  or  terminate  work  in  the  organization. 
Reasons  for  job  satisfaction  included  achievement,  recognition,  responsi- 
bility, growth,  and  other  matters  associated  with  the  motivation  of  the 
individual  to  work.  Environmental  pressures  inside  the  organization 
included  work  rules,  facilities,  coffee  breaks*  benefits,  and  wages. 
Environmental  pressures  outside  the  organization  included  outside  job 
opportunities,  community  relations,  financial  obligations,  and  family  ties. 

From  these  relationships  Flowers  and  Hughes  (119)  developed  four 
categories  to  describe  the  relationship  between  remaining  with  or  leaving 
an  organization  and  job  satisfaction  and  environmental  factors:  (a)  The 
"turn-overs"  were  dissatisfied  with  their  job,  and  had  few  environmental 
pressures  to  keep  them  in  the  organization.  They  were  expected  to  leave 
at  the  first  opportunity,  (b)  The  "turn-offs"  were  dissatisfied  with  theii 
jobs  but  stayed  for  environmental  reasons,  (c)  The  "turn-ons"  were 
satisfied  with  their  jobs,  and  had  few  environmental  pressures  to  make  them 
stay  with  the  organization,  (d)  The  "turn-ons-plus"  were  satisfied  with 
their  jobs  and  had  environmental  pressures  which  pushed  them  to  stay. 

Dodson  and  Haskew  (120)  used  Flowers  and  Hughes1  construct  (119)  to 
study  public  workers.  The  majority  of  workers  fell  into  the  turnover 
category.  Reasons  given  by  those  more  positively  oriented  towards  staying 
were  dominated  by  the  environmental  factors.  Satisfaction  factors,  K:  .- 
ever,  always  were  ranked  as  most  important  by  employees  as  reasons  for 
staying.  As  tenure  increased  the  number  of  satisfiers  listed  as  rztxzwi 
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for  staying  decreased.  Outside  environmental  factors  were  found  to  con- 
tribute in  a  very   limited  way  to  decisions  to  remain  a  public  employee. 

Hrebiniak  and  Alutto  (111)  found  that  organizational  commitment  was 
inversely  related  to  the  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  organizational 
reward  and  recognition  policies.  The  perception  of  inducements  to  stay  and 
contributions  demanded  from  the  individual  and  the  rate  of  job  progress 
were  determinates  in  the  development  of  the  desire  to  seek  alternate  posi- 
tions elsewhere.  An  inverse  relationship  was  found  to  exist  between 
tension  and  organizational  commitment.  Tension  was  determined  as  a  measure 
of  the  respondent's  feelings  of  uncertainty  about  role  requirements, 
insufficiency  of  organizational  authority,  inadequacy  of  organizational 
resources  and  facilities,  and  inability  to  cope  with  the  interpersonal  and 
social  demands  within  the  organization.  As  the  level  of  tension  increased 
the  level  of  organizational  commitment  was  seer,  to  decrease  significantly,, 

Other  variables.  Hrebiniak  and  Alutto  (111)  looked  at  several  demo- 
graphic variables  and  their  relationship  to  organizational  commitment. 
Females  showed  less  propensity  to  change  work  organizations  than  their  male 
counterparts.  Single  respondents  were  more  likely  than  married  or  separated 
subjects  to  be  positively  disposed  toward  employment  opportunities  in  other 
organizations,  and  women  especially  attached  greater  costs  to  interorgani- 
zational  mobility-.  Those  not  planning  further  fcrmal  education  exhibited 
mere  organizational  commitment  than  respondents  with  plans  for  more  educa- 
tion or  those  undecided  about  mors  education.  Higher  levels  of  inter- 
personal trust  were  associated  with  higher  degrees  of  organizational 
commitment,  while  authoritarianism  showed  no  relationship  with  commitment. 
Employees  from  blue- collar  backgrounds  exhibited  less  commitment  than  -those 
from  households  headed  by  self-employed  individuals,  white-collar  or 
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managerial  employees,  and  professionals.  Religious  affiliation  affected 
commitment,  with  Protestants  more  committed  than  other  groups. 

Cosmopolitan  versus  Local  Orientations 

The  professional  employee  has  membership  within  the  professional 
occupation  and  within  the  employing  organization.  A  professional  whose 
main  loyalty  is  to  the  professional  group  has  been  labeled  a  cosmopolitan. 
Cosmopolitans  seek  to  gain  status  within  the  professional  group,  adhere 
closely  to  the  professional  ideology,  and  seek  the  approval  of  professional 
colleagues  outside  as  well  as  within  the  work  organization.  A  professional 
whose  main  loyalty  is  to  the  employing  organization  has  been  labeled  a 
local.  Locals  seek  advancement  in  management  positions  within  the  organi- 
zation, identify  with  organizational  goals  and  values,  and  seek  recognition 
primarily  from  organizational  superiors  (121).  Avery  (122)  stated  that  the 
true  local  or  cosmopolitan  is  probably  rare,  with  most  professionals 
oriented  in  both  directions  and  likely  to  try  to  extract  the  advantages 
from  both  sources.  Avery  theorized  that  the  normal  organizational 
acculturation  process  which  includes  learning  to  work  in  the  organization 
and  learning  lo   behave  according  to  organizational  expectations  for  the 
professional  facilitates  transformation  of  a  potential  cosmopolitan  into  a 
local -cosmopol itan ■ 

Glaser  (123)  stated  that  cosmopolitan  and  local  orientations  also  can 
be  seen  as  two  dimensions  of  orientation  in  the  same  individual,  each 
activated  at  the  appropriate  time  and   place  as  determined  by  the  organiza- 
tional structure  within  which  the  profession":.!  works.  The  locals  and 
cosmopolitans  nerds  diverge  only  when  the  goals  of  the  organization  and  the 
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profession  conflict.  Glaser  used  a  contingency  table  to  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  different  orientations  will  emerge  (Table  1). 


Table  1:  Relationship  of  organizational  and  professional  goals  and 
professional  motivation 


institutional  and 
organizational 
goals 


professional  motivation 


high 


medium 


same  as  professional 
goals 

different  from 
professional  goals 


basic  research 
local -cosmopol itan 


cosmopol itan 


applied  research 
local -cosmopolitan 


Source:  Glaser  (123) 


low 


local 


local 


Gouldner  (116)  divided  locals  and  cosmopolitans  into  several  different 
types.  There  were  four  local  types:  (a)  The  "dedicated"  identify  with  i-.v 
ideology  of  the  work  organization  and  are  committed  to  the  organization. 
They  are  more  concerned  that,  colleagues  possess  certain  local  value 
orientations  rather  than  techiricr;'!  competencies,  (b)  The  "true  bureau- 
crats" are  dedicated  and  loyal  to  the  organization  itself  rather  than  the 
ideology  it  proclaims.  They  subscribe  to  the  values  found  in  the  community 
of  local  environment.  Concern  is  with  the  security  of  the  organization, 
which  they  attempt  to  assure  through  av.horitarianisrn  and  formal  regula- 
tions to  control  the  behaviors  of  others,  (c)  The  "home -guard'1  identifies 
most  with  the  department.  They  tend  to  bo  in  middle  administration,  and 
female.  Often  they  have  a  familial  tie  with  the  organization,  (d)  The 
,;elders"  are  the  olGer  members  with  the  most  tenure  who  identify  with  the 
organization  and  intend  or  expect  to  stay  employed  by  the  organization 
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indefinitely.  Age  is  at  least  part  of  the  reason  for  their  commitment. 
They  identify  with  an  informal  peer   group  their  age  with  similar  tenure. 
Elders  evaluate  the  present  organization  in  terms  of  its  past. 

Two  cosmopolitan  groups  were  identified:  (a)  the  "outsiders"  who  are 
committed  only  to  their  specialized  skills  and  an  outside  colleague  refer- 
ence group,  and  (b)  the  "empire  builders"  who  have  commitment  to  their 
specialized  roles.  This  second  group  complains  of  too  much  demand  for 
their  time  in  extracurricular  activities.  They  are  committed  to  their 
specific  department  and  emphasize  departmental  autonomy  (116). 

Hrebiniak  and  Alutto  (111)  found  professional  versus  organizational 
pressures  had  little  impact  on  seeking  employment  in  an  organization  more 
consonant  with  professional  ideals  and  desired  role  activities.  Organiza- 
tional commitment  was  not  found  to  vary  as  a  function  of  perceived  role 
conflict. 

Friedlander  (117)  studied  research,  professional,  and  local  orienta- 
tions of  scientists  in  six  different  disciplines.  The  "research  oriented 
scientists"  were  somewhat  professionally  oriented,  currently  at  high  salary 
levels,  zrrJ   tended  to  have  entered  the  organization  at  a  relatively  high 
level  and  advanced  only  a  limited  amount.  These  scientists  tended  to 
remain  with  the  organization  which  rewarded  them  with  high  salary  and 
recognition  of  their  scientific  performance.  Physiologists,  chemists,  and 
physicist:,  tended  to  be  highest  in  this  orientation,  while  psychologists 
and  mathematicians  tended  to  be  low  or  the  organization  tended  not  to 
reward  these  disciplines  with  either  high  salary  or  recognition  of  their 
research.  The  "professional  scientist"  had  the  highest  orientation  towards 
the  values  of  the  profession  and  had  high  participation  in  professional 
activities  and  hiqh  education.  The  organization  tended  not  to  reward  these 
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scientists  with  promotion.  There  was  a  significant  tendency  for  the  pro- 
fessionally oriented  scientists  to  remain  with  their  organization,  although 
it  was  less  pronounced  than  with  the  research  or  local  oriented  groups.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  professionally  oriented  scientists  valued  the  organi- 
zation as  a  place  which  provided  the  facilities  and  stimulation  necessary 
for  them  to  do  their  professional  work.  The  physiologists,  chemists,  and 
psychologists  seemed  to  be  the  most  professionally  oriented,  while  the 
engineers  and  mathematicians  appeared  to  have  less  professional  orienta- 
tion. The  "old-timers"  were  oriented  towards  the  local  organization.  They 
contributed  a  measure  of  research  or  scientific  wisdom  and  continuity  to 
the  organization.  This  group  had  the  strongest  tendency  to  remain  with  the 
organization  probably  due  to  age  or  lack  of  either  research  or  professional 
performance. 

Thompson  et  al .  (124)  developed  a  model  with  four  career  strategies 
which  relate  to  organizational  and  professional  commitment:  (a)  the  stable 
strategy  which  maintains  the  individual  in  one  position  within  one  work 
organization;  (b)  the  occupational  strategy  in  which  the  individual 
explores  opportunities  within  his  or  her  field  and  is  not  committed  to  any 
work  organization;  (c)  the  organizational  strategy  in  which  the  individual 
explores  the  job  alternatives  within  one  organization  without  loyalty  to 
any  specialty  or  field;  and  (d)  the  heuristic  strategy  in  which  the 
primary  interest  of  the  individual  is  in  advancement,  regardless  of  the 
occupation  of  organization. 
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METHODOLOGY 

The  Study  Sample 

The  sample  for  the  study  was  drawn  from  a  membership  listing  of  The 
American  Dietetic  Association  of  full-time  hospital  dietitians  classified 
in  four  specialities:  foodservice  management,  clinical,  generalist,  and 
management.  An  objective  of  the  study  was  to  compare  attitudes  and  values 
of  professionals  and  non-professionals  in  the  foodservice  field.  Other 
studies  (11,  12)  among  hospital  foodservice  workers  provided  the  data  base 
for  the  non-professional  group.  Shaw  (11)  and  Klemp  (12)  conducted  their 
studies  with  non-professional  hospital  foodservice  workers  in  two  midwest- 
ern  states.  Because  comparisons  were  to  be  made  with  these  studies  this 
research  was  limited  to  nine  midwestern  states:  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota, 
This  regional  area  had  similar  characteristics  to  that  encompassed  by  the 
other  two  studies.  Hospital  dietitians  were  chosen  for  the  study  for  two 
reasons-,  the  non-professional  sample  included  only  hospital  foodservice 
workers  and  iha   majority  of  dietitians  are  employed  by  Hospitals.  Accord- 
ing to  The  American  Dietetic  Association  membership  data  analysis  (125, 
12G),  V!  per  cent  of  all  employed  dietitians  work  in  hospitals.  The  total 
popular::'":  oi  hospital  dietitians  in  the  nine  states  who  met  t'r.c   criteria 
for  the  study  was  36 >7  .     ftp  approximate  SQ  per  cent  random  sample  of  the 
population  of  each  slate  was  selected,  The  total  sample  for  distribution 
af  the  research  instrument  was  430. 
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The  Instrument 

The  research  instrument  (Appendix  A)  for  this  study  was  comprised  of 
four  parts:  Section  I,  biographical  and  demographic  information;  Section 
II,  the  Job  Descriptive  Index  (JDI)  which  measured  job  satisfaction; 
Section  III,  work  values  scale;  and  Section  IV,  measures  of  organizational 
loyalty  and  identification.  Since  the  study  involved  use  of  standardized 
or  previously  tested  scales  and  standard  survey  methodology,  a  pilot  study 
or  pretest  was  not  considered  necessary. 

Section  I 

The  first  section  of  the  instrument  obtained  biographical  information 
about  the  respondent  and  information  about  the  employing  hospital.  Bio- 
graphical items  were:  size  and  geographic  location  of  childhood  community, 
education,  years  of  membership  in  The  American  Dietetic  Association,  number 
of  years  and  reasons  for  time  outside  the  work  force,  age,  size  of  family 
unit,  percentage  of  family  income  contributed,  sex.  and  marital  status. 
Informal  ion  obtained  about  the  hospital  included  size,  number  ox   dieti- 
tians on  the  staff,  amount  of  tenure,  present  position.-,  and  the  number  of 
hours  worked  weekly. 

Section  II 

The  Job  Descriptive  Index  or  JDI,  developed  by  Smith  and  co-workers 
(19),  comprised  the  second  section.  The  instrument  was  the  result  of  exten- 
sive research  in  which  ^52  employees  in  seven  organizations  participated. 
The  JDI  was  designed  to  measure  .job  satisfaction  with  five  components  of 
work:  the  wo^k  itself,  supervision  received,  pay,  promotion,  and  co-workers 
(Table  2).  The  'nf-truftent  contains  7^   descriptors.  Eighteen  descriptors 
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are  concerned  with  each  of  three  components:  the  work  itself,  supervision, 
and  co-workers;  and  nine  descriptors  each  with  pay  and  promotion.  The 
descriptors  are  words  or  phrases  whicn  may  describe  a  person's  job.  Some 
are  negative,  ethers  are  positive.  The  respondent  is  asked  to  indicate 
"Y"  if  the  item  describes  the  job,  a  question  mark  "?"  if  he  or  she  is  not 
sure,  and  a.-.  "N"  if  the  item  does  not  describe  the  job. 


Table  2:  Job  Descriptive  Index  ( JDI ) 


1  2 

JDI  component       number  of  descriptors  (items)       maximum  score 


work  18  54 

supervision  18  54 

pay  9  27 

promotM^r.  9  27 

co-workers  18  54 


'Each  component  has  positive  and  negative  descriptors.  Item  scores  are 
weighted  to  reflect  higher  satisfaction. 

c Item  scores  are  summed  for  component  score.  Maximum  item  score  =  3. 
Pay  and  promotion  scores  ere  often  doubled  in  analysis  to  provide  compari- 
son with  <:iher  scores . 

The  scoring  for  the  positive  c.<\'d   negative  items  is  shown  in  Table  3. 
The  scores  have  a  linear  relationship  with  job  satisfaction.  A  high  ^ccre 
indicates  high  ^(^   satisfaction.  Smith  et  al .  (19 j  determined  the 
reliability  of  the  JDI  :c  be  between  .74  and  .79  depending  upon  the 


Klemp  (12)  used  the  JDI  in  her  study  with  non-professional  Foodservice 
workers.  The  format  from  that  study  was  used  so  that  direct  jor.p^:i^ori 
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46 
could  be  made  with  the  job  satisfaction  findings  from  the  non-professional 
hospital  foodservice  employees. 

Section  III 

The  third  section  of  the  instrument,  the  work  values  scale,  was 
adapted  by  Shaw  (11)  from  the  Kilpatrick  et  al.'s  study  of  occupational 
values  (75).  Kilpatrick  and  co-workers  studied  the  image  of  the  federal 
service  for  employment  and  occupation  values  of  importance  to  present-day 
Americans.  These  researchers  conducted  personal  interviews  with  over  5,000 
people  in  a  national  cross  sample  of  occupations. 

Shaw  (11)  selected  thirty  value  statements  from  Kilpatrick  et  al.'s 
(75)  instrument  (Table  4).  The  ten  point  agree-disagree  scale  used  in 
Kilpatrick  et  al.'s  study  was  modified  by  Shaw  to  a  four  point  scale: 
strongly  agree,  agree,  disagree,  and  strongly  disagree. 

Shaw  (11)  used  factor  analysis  to  develop  scales  from  the  thirty  items 
(Table  5).  Appendix  B  includes  data  from  Shaw's  factor  analysis.  Nine 
work  value  scales  resulted: 
I.  Overall  valuing  of  work  and  its  benefits  (nine  items) 

Work  is  valued  for  the- intrinsic  rewards  gained.  Making  friends, 
helping  others,  serving  God,  using  and  developing  talents,  building 
character,  gaining  increased  respect  from  peers  and  seeing  the  results  of 
work  are  valued. 
XI.  Drive  and  ambition  (three  items) 

Work  is  valued  ss  an  avenue  for  achievement.  Success  is  believed  to 
be-  hard  work.  Getting  to  the  top,  directing  the  work  of  others,  and  having 
material  possessions  are  seen  as  worthwhile  rewards. 
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Table  4:  Value  statements 


item 
number  item 


1.  A  person  has  a  right  to  expect  his  work  to  be  fun. 

2.  Success  in  an  occupation  is  mainly  a  matter  of  luck. 

3.  To  me,  a  very   important  part  of  work  is  the  opportunity  to  make 
friends . 

4.  Work  is  a  way  of  being  of  service  to  God. 

5.  It  would  be  hard  to  live  with  the  feeling  that  others  are  passing  you 
up  in  your  occupation. 

6.  The  main  satisfaction  a  person  can  get  out  of  work  is  helping  other 
people. 

7.  Success  in  an  occupation  is  mainly  a  matter  of  knowing  the  right 
people. 

8.  To  me,  it's  important  in  an  occupation  for  a  person  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  his  own  ideas  without  interference. 

9.  To  me,  work  is  nothing  more  than  a  way  of  making  a  living. 

10.  I  would  like  my  family  to  be  able  to  have  most  of  the  things  my 
friends  and  neighbors  have. 

11.  Work  helps  you  forget  about  your  personal  problems. 

12.  Even  if  you  dislike  your  work,  you  should  do  your  best. 

13.  To  me,  almost  the  only  thing  that  matters  about  a  job  is  the  chance 
to  do  work  that  is  worthwhile  to  society. 

14.  Success  in  an  occupation  is  mainly  a  matter  of  hard  work. 

15.  If  a  person  doesn't  want  to  wank  hard  ,  it's  his  own  business. 

16.  Sometimes  it  may  be  right  for  a  person  to  use  friends  in  order  to 
get  ahead  in  his  work. 

17.  To  me,  gaining  the  increased  respect  of  family  and  friends  is  one 
Of  the  mosz   important  rewards  of  getting  ahead  in  an  occupation. 

18.  Work  is  most  satisfying  when  there  are  hard  problems  to  solve. 
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Table  4:  (cont.) 


i  tern 
number  item 


19.  It  is  satisfying  to  direct  the  work  of  others. 

20.  -To  me,  it's  important  in  an  occupation  to  have  the  chance  to  get  to 
the  top. 

21.  After  you  are   making  enough  money  to  get  along,  then  making  more 
money  in  an  occupation  isn't  very   important. 

22.  A  person  should  constantly  try  to  succeed  at  work  even  if  it 
interferes  with  other  things  in  life. 

23.  To  be  really  successful  in  life,  you  have  to  care  about  making 
money. 

24.  I  like  the  kind  of  work  you  can  forget  about  after  the  work  day  is 
over. 

25.  To  me,  it'?  Important  in  an  occupation  that  a  person  be  able  to  see 
the  results  of  his  own  work. 

26.  To  me,  it's  important  to  have  the  kind  of  work  that  gives  me  a 
chance  to  develop  my  own  special  abilities. 

27.  Work  is  a  good  builder  of  character. 

28.  Getting  recognition  for  my  own  work  is  important  to  me. 

29.  It  is  more  important  for  a  job  to  offer  opportunity  rather  than 
security. 

30.  It's  important  to  do  a  better  job  than  the  next  person. 
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Table  5:  Factors  identified  by  Shaw  (11)  from  analysis  of  value  statements 


factors 


I.  overall  valuing  of  work 

II.  drive— ambition 

III.  knowing  the  right  people 

IV.  work  as  central  life  interest 

V.  work  as  necessary  evil 

VI.  egc-satisfaction 

VII.  individualism 

VIII.  social  idealism 

IX.  self-concept 


item  number 


3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  17,  25,  26,  27 
10,  14,  19,  20,  23 

2,  7,  27 

4,  11,  22,  27,  29 
9,  18,  23,  24 

1,  28,  30 
15,  16,  29 
13,  15,  20,  21 


III.  Knowing  the  right  people  (three  items) 

Success  is  seen  as  the  result  of  luck  or  knowing  the  right  people. 

IV.  Work  as  a  central  life  interest  (five  items) 

Work  is  valued  as  a  means  of  achievement  of  personal  objectives. 
Success  is  seen  as  important  even  at  the  expense  of  other  aspects  of  life. 
Work  is  a  way  to  forget  about  personal  problems. 

V.  Work  as  a  necessary  evil  (four  items) 

Work  is;  viewed  as  having  value  only  for  the  extrinsic  rewards  gained 
from  working. 

VI.  Ego  satisfaction   (three  items) 

Work  is  valued  for  the  enjoyment  gained  from  actually  doing  the  task, 
for  the  recognition  gained,  and  from  doing  a  better  job  than  peers. 
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VII.  Individualism  (three  items) 

The  emphasis  here  is  on  individual  opportunity.  Work  is  valued  for 
the  opportunity  it  presents  rather  than  for  security.  Friends  may  be  used 
opportunistically  to  get  ahead.  However,  how  hard  a  person  works  is  viewed 
as  his  or  her  personal  business. 

VIII.  Social  idealism  (four  items) 

Work  is  valued  for  the  service  and  benefits  it  gives  to  others. 

IX.  Self-concept  (one  item) 

Work  is  valued  as  a  means  of  satisfying  the  self -concept  of  the 
individual  as  a  successful  member  of  his  or  her  occupation. 

Section  IV 

The  final  section,  comprised  of  thirty-nine  items,  was  adapted  from  an 
instrument  used  by  Jauch  and  co-workers  (127)  in  a  hospital  management 
study  to  measure  organizational  identification  and  loyalty.  This  section 
focused  on  three  aspects  of  organizational  identification:  (a)  goal 
emphasis,  (b)  pride  in  work  and  personal  job  identification,  and 
(c)  individual  loyalty  to  and  evaluation  of  the  organization.  Also,  two 
items  were  concerned  with  overall  job  satisfaction. 

Thirteen  possible  goals  of  a  hospital  foodservice  were  rated  as 
extremely  important,  very  important,  moderate  importance,  little  importance: 
or  not  at  all  important.  Table  6  lists  the  possible  foodservice  goals. 
Respondents  also  were  asked  to  select  five  goals  as  most  important  among 
the  thirteen  coals  presented. 

Items  :omprising  pride  and  identification  with  work  and  evaluation  and 
loyalty  are  listed  in  Table  7.  Five-point  Likert-type  response  categories 
were  used  for  each  item   Table  8  lists  the  ten  scores,  items  comprising 
each  score,  and  the  maximum  score. 
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Table  6:  Possible  goals  of  a  hospital  foodservice 


la.  Quality  foodservice 

b.  Provide  nutrition  education  for  hospital  staff 

c.  Provide  efficient  low  cost  food  service 

d.  Have  best  equipment  and  facilities 

e.  Have  a  good  staff-patient  relationship 

f.  Have  good  relationships  with  employees 

g.  Provide  a  friendly  and  pleasant  environment  for  patients  and  visitors 

h.  Be  involved  in  community  outreach  programs  (meals  on  wheels,  nutri- 
tion classes,  etc. ) 

i.  Quality  nutrition  care  for  patients 

j.  Provide  foodservice  for  hospital  staff 

k.  Provide  foodservice  for  family  and  visitors 

1.  Active  participation  on  health  care  team 

m.  Provide  outpatient  nutrition  counseling 
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Table  7:  Organizational  identification  measures 


Pride  and  identification  with  work: 

2.  If  a  group  of  your  friends  were  visiting  your  hospital  how  would  you 
feel  about: 

a.-  Showing  them  your  facilities? 

b.   Introducing  them  to  your  fellow  workers? 

3.  a.   If  I  were  free  to  go,  I  would  move  to  another  job. 

b.  There  are  very  few  people  at  work  with  whom  I  can  share  my 
interests. 

c.  It  is  hard  to  get  to  know  people  here  because  they  are  cool  and 
aloof. 

d.  Most  of  the  staff  here  are  loyal  to  the  hospital. 

Evaluation  and  loyalty: 

4.  How  does  your  hospital  compare  to  other  places  of  employment  in  the 
community  with  regard  to  the  following? 


pay 

hours 

fringe  benefits 

opportunities  for  promotion 

opportunity  to  serve  the  community 

chance  to  be  somebody  in  the  community 

stability  of  employment 

working  conditions 


5.   In  comparing  your  hospital  to  other  similar  hospitals,  how  do  you  rank 
your  foodservice  on  the  following: 

a.  quality  of  food 

b.  quality  of  staff 

c.  facilities 

d.  friendliness  of  work  environment 

e.  support  of  medical   staff 
i".  support  Df  community 

0.     Overall,  what  is  the  reputation  of  >-C'.;r  hospital   as  a  place  to  work 
compcv-vd  with  other  places  of  employment  in  the  community? 

7.  Overall,    tfhat   is  the  community's  attitude  about  the  quality  of  patient 
care  at  your  hospi  fcal? 

8.  Overall,  what    is  the  attitude  of  the  community  about  the  friend] iness 
cf  your  hospital ? 
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Table  8:  Organizational  identification  and  loyalty  scores 


score  score 


items 
comprising       maximum 


value2 


la,  li,  11 

15 

lb,  Ij,  Ik 

15 

lc,   Id 

10 

le,  If,  lg 

15 

lh,  1m 

10 

goal  emphasis 

1.  quality  patient  service  goal  emphasis 

2.  non-patient  services  goal  emphasis 

3.  efficiency  goal  emphasis 

4.  interpersonal  goal  emphasis 

5.  outreach  goal  emphasis 
pride  an d  identification  with  work 

6.  pride  in  organization  2a,  2b           10 
7«  personal  identification  with  work         3a -d            20 

evaluation  and  loyalty 

8.  desirability  of  hospital  as  employer  4a-h             40 

9.  image  of  hospital  foodservice  5a-f             30 
10.  community  image  of  hospital              6,  7,  8           15 


Item  numbers  refer  to  Part  IV  of  the  research  instrument. 

"Item  scores  were  summed  to  compute  scores.  Maximum  item  score  =  5; 
items  stated  negatively  were  reverse  scored  in  computation  of  scores. 
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Distribution  of  the  instrument 

A  co\'?.r   letter  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  mailed  with 
each  Questionnaire.  A  self -addressed  stamped  envelope  was  included  to 
facilitate  return  of  the  instruments.  Each  questionnaire  was  numbered  to 
identify  non-respondents  r'or  purpose;,  of  follow-up.  Six  weeks  after  the 
first  questionnaire  v^:s  .railed  a  follow-up  letter  and  a  second  question- 
naire were  mailed  to  those  not  responding  to  the  first  mailing.  Appendix  C 
contains  copies  of  the  correspondence. 

Data  Analyses 

Criterion  variables  used  to  measure  job  satisfaction,  work  values,  and 
organizational  identification  arc-  listed  in  Table  9.  Interrelationships 
among  scenes,  comparisons  with  other  studies,  and  the  effects  of  demo- 
graphic d ft t rj  were  studied  using  these  scores. 

Frequency  distributions  were  compiled  for  each  demographic  variable  in 
section  1  of  the  instrument.  The  demographic  items  usee  for  comparative 
analysis  with  criterion  measures  are  '» i s ted  in  Table  10, 

Job  Sat1sf3.it  ioi  Analyses 

The  t-test  for  independent  samples  ivos  computed  to  compare  mean  CDi 
scores  from  Kiemp's  (12 j  study  of  non-professional  workers  with  the  scores 
of  the  dietitians.  One-way  analyses  cf  variance  were  used  to  compare  means 
o~>   the  ilDI  components  of  satisfaction  with  work,  supervision,  pay,  promo- 
tion, co-workers,  an:.'  toe  overall  satisfaction  score  with  the  following 
variables:  years  in  profession,  sire  of  institution,  number  of  dietitians 
employed,  length  of  employment  nth  institution,  present  position,  years  in 
present  position M  wtior  of  family  income  from  job,  and  jge.  fh€  Scheffe 
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Table  9:  Criterion  varisbles  of  study 


job  satisfaction 

work 

supervision 

pay 

promotion 

co-workers 

overall  score 

work  value  score; 


overall  valuing  of  work 
drive--ambition 

knowing  the  right  people 
work  as  a  centre!  life  interest 
work  as  a  necessary  evil 
ego  satisfaction 

individualism 
social  idealism 
self-concept 


organizational  identification  and 
loyalty  scores 

quality,  patient  service  goal  emphasis 
nonpatient  service  goal  emphasis 
efficiency  goal  emphasis 
interpersonal  goal  emphasis 
outreach  goal  emphasis 
pride  in  organization 
personal  identification  with  work 
desirability  of  hospital  as  employer 
image  of  hospital  foodservice 
community  image  of  hospital 


Table  10:  Demographic  items  used  for  analyses  of  criterion  variables 


childhood  community  size 
yezrs   employed  in  profession 
years  unemployed 
institution  size 
number  of  dietitians 
length  of  employment 


present  position 

length  of  time  in  present  position 

age 

portion  of  family  income  from  job 

marital  status 
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test  was  used  to  study  differences  among  groups.  Also,  the  JDI  scores  were 
intercorrelated  with  the  two  overall  satisfaction  items  from  section  IV: 
satisfaction  with  position  and  satisfaction  with  work  environment  (128, 
129). 

Analyses  of  Work  Values  Scores 

The  t-test  was  used  co  compare  means  on  the  nine  work  value  factor- 
scores  from  Shaw's  (11)  and  Klemp's  (12)  research  among  non-professional 
hospital  foodservice  workers  with  those  of  the  dietitians.  Analyses  of 
variance  were  computed  to  compare  the  means  for  groups  defined  as  follows: 
childhood  community  size,  years  unemployed,  age,  marital  status,  and 
present  position.  The  Scheffe*  test  was  used  to  study  differences  among 
groups  (128,  129). 

Organizational  Identification  and  Loyalty  Measures 

Means,  standard  deviations,  and  frequency  distributions  were  compiled 
for  each  variable  in  section  IV  of  the  instrument.  One-way  analyses  of 
variance  were  computed  to  study  the  ten  organizational  identification  mean 
scores  among  the  following  categories:  present  position,  length  of  employ- 
ment at  the  institution,  years  in  profession,  size  of  institution,  and 
number  of  dietitians.  The  Scheffe*  test  also  was  used  to  study  differences 
among  groups  (128,  129). 

Interrelationships  Among  Criterion  Scores 

Stepwise  multiple  regression  analyses  were  used  to  identify  predictors 
of  job  satisfaction  scores.  Organizational  identification  scores  were  the 
independent,  variables  in  the  equations  (129 s  130). 
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RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 
Survey  Returns 

Total  response  was  75  per  cent  after  initial  and  follow-up  mailings 
(N  =  323).  Twenty-three  instruments  were  not  used  because  of  incomplete  or 
incorrect  responses  or  because  respondents  did  not  meet  the  criteria  of  the 
study  regarding  job  position  or  residency.  The  total  number  of  instruments 
used  for  preliminary  data  analysis  was  299.  Four  additional  questionnaires 
from  male  respondents  were  dropped  because  the  sample  was  limited  to 
females.  Also,  fifteen  were  from  dietitians  who  worked  only  part  time. 
The  study  was  designed  to  evaluate  work-related  attitudes  and  values  of 
full-time  professional  personnel.  Therefore,  65  per  cent  of  the  instru- 
ments {'■:  -  <?80)  distributed  were  used  in  the  final  analyses. 

The  responses  from  the  nine  states  varied  between  92  per  cent  frcm 
South  Dakota  to  6?  per  ztnz   from  Nebraska.  Table  11  shows  the  return  rate 
from  each  state. 

Characteristics  of  the  Sample: 

Characteristics  of  the  sample  are  shown  in  Table  12.  A  large  majority 
of  the  respondents  gr&A'   up  in  the  midwest  in  <:  community  with  a  population 
under  25,000.  The  respondents  were  distributed  fairly  evenly  into  three 
age  groups:  30  and  under,   31  to  5C,  and  ever  50. 

Marital  status  of  the  sample  differed  slightly  from  .no  national 
average.  Nationally,  ;:3  per  cent  of  employed  women  classified  as  profes- 
sionals were  married 4  according  to  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  statistics 
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Table  11:  Instrument  return  percentages  by  state 


state  N  sent  %  returned 

Colorado                    63  85 

Iowa                       47  65 

Kansas                     43  79 

Minnesota                 88  78 

Missouri                   92  70 

Nebraska                    36  63 

North  Dakota                12  92 

Oklahoma                  31  70 

South  Dakota                13  85 

Total  430  75 


(131);  whereas  the  percentage  was  GO  per  cent  in  this  study.  The  1976  and 
1977  American  Dietetic  Association  membership  data  analyses  (125,  126) 
showed  66  ozr   cent  were  married;  however,  these  statistics  include  employed 
and  unemployed  members. 

The  highest  educational  level  for  a  majority  of  the  sample  was  a 
Bachelor's  degree.  Master's  degrees  were  held  by  only  16  per  cent. 
Dietetics,  institutional  management,  or  foods  and  nutrition  were  the  majors 
of  93  per  cent  of  those  with  Bachelor's  decrees  ?>ne   75  per  cent  with 
master's  ;lec>-oes.  The  dominant  route  to  membership  in  Trie  American  Dieietic 
Association  (,l0.'O  was  through  a  dietetic  internship  program  (81  per  oe:,-:}; 
whereas  this  route  was  listed  for  76  per  cent  of  the  members  in  the  1977 
data  analysis  of  the  ADA  membership  (126). 
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Table  12:  Characteristics  of  the  study  sample 


characteristic 


area  of  country  in  childhood 

northwest  6  2.0 

west  21  7.0 

southwest  19  6.4 

midwest  222  74.5 

southeast  11  3.7 

northwest  14  4.7 

outside  of  U.S.  5  1 .7 

childhood  community 


over  150,000  55  13.6 

25,000  to  150,000  49  16.6 

2,500  to  25,000  79  26.8 

less  than  /,5P0  112  38.0 

state  residency 

Colorado  54  18.0 

Iowa  30  10.0 

Kansas  34  11.4 

Missouri  61  20.4 

Minnesota  59  '19.7 

Nebraska  21  7-0 

North  Dakota  9  3.C 

Oklahoma  20  6.7 

Sou tii  Dakota  11  3.7 

sex 

4  1.4 

287  90.  C 


10  3.4 

98  33,6 

103  35.3 

81  27.7 

marital  status 

not  married                          114  39.3 


mal 

e 

f ema 1 e 

■ 

ag< 

?.   group 

24 

yes 

rs 

or 

under 

25 

to 

30 

ye 

ars 

31 

to 

50 

ye 

ars 

51 

or 

more 

years 

married 


176  60 
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Table  12:  (cont.) 


characteristic 


size  of  family  unit 

just  myself  86  29.5 

myself  plus  one  100  34.2 

myself  plus  2  44  15.1 

myself  plus  3  39  13.4 

myself  plus  4  23  7.9 

per  cent  of  income  Drovi der 

sole  provide^-  103  35.9 

over  two-thirds  27  9.4 

less  than  two-thirds  149  49.8 

other  8  2.8 

most  advanced  degree 

bachelor's  248  82.9 

master's  49  16.4 

Ph.D.  1  .3 

major  field  for  bachelor's 

dietetics  272  93.5 

heme  economics  education  3  4.9 

other  education  1  1.6 

other  11     ,  18.0 

ADA  nembership  route 

coordinated  undergraduate  program  14  4.7 

internship  241  80.9 

trainees  hip  13  4.4 

work  experience  27  9.1 

r-avanced  degree  3  1.0 

years  of  ADA  membership 

one  year  or  less  2  .7 

2   to  5  years  98  32, .8 

6  to  10  years  47  15.7 

11  to  20  years  63  21.1 

over  20  years  89  29.8 
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Table  12:  (cont.) 


characteristic 


years  in  the  profession 

less  than  5  years  81  27.1 

5  to  10  years  70  23.4 
11  to  25  years  106  35.5 
more  than  25  years  42  14.0 

unemployed  since  graduation  165  55.2 

unemployed  to  attend  school  14  10.4, 

unemployed  to  raise  a  family  91  67.9, 

unemployed  fcr  other  reasons  36  26.7 

total  years  unemployed 

less  than  one  year  34  25.4 

one  year  to  3  years  33  24.6 

3  years  to  5  years  12  9.0 

over  5  years  55  41 .0 

size  of  hospital 

under  100  beds  25  8,3 

101  to  300  beds  103  34.9 

301  to  500  beds  84  28.5 

over  500  beds  79  26.8 

number  of  dietitians 

one  53  18.0 

I  to  5  105  35.6 

6  to  10  106  35.8 

II  to  20  20  G.7 
21  to  28  10  3.5 

length  of  time  worked  there 

6  months  or  less  9  3.1 

5  months  to  3  years  84  2^,7 

3  yvtirs   to  5  year s  53  18.1 

5  years  to  10  years  67  22.4 

more  than  iO  y~zr<,  80  27.3 


%   computed  as  ratio  3f  165  unemployed.  Total  does  not  add  to  100 
because  some  indicated  more  than  one  reason. 
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Table  12:  (cont.) 


characteristic 


present  position 

director  of  department  77  27.0 

head  administrative  dietitian  15  5.3 

head  clinical  dietitian  40  14.0 

administrative  staff  dietitian  19  6.7 

clinical  staff  dietitian  86  28.8 

general  ist  35  12.3 

other  13  4.6 

years  employed  in  present  position 

one  year  or  less  34  11.6 

2  to  5  years  149  50.9 

6  to  10  years  59  20.1 

11  or  more  years  51  17.4 

basis  of  employment 

full  time  281  94.9 

part  time  15  5.1 

number  of  hours  per  week 

less  than  40  hours  17  6.7 

40  hours  209  82.3 

more  than  40  hours  28  11.0 
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The  respondents'  membership  in  ADA  was  distributed  among  several 
categories;  about  a  third  had  been  members  five  years  or  less;  16  per  cent, 
six  to  ten  years;  and  ever  50  per  cent  had  been  members  over  ten  years. 
The  pattern  of  years  employed  in  the  profession  was  similar. 

Since  graduation  from  college,  45  per  cent  had  been  out  of  the  work 
force  for  a  period  of  time.  Half  of  those  were  unemployed  for  less  than 
three  years.  The  predominant  reason  for  unemployment  since  college  gradua- 
tion was  to  raise  a  family. 

Most  respondents  were  employed  in  hospitals  over  100  beds;  55  per  cent 
were  employed  in  hospitals  over  301  beds.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  respon- 
dents were  the  only  dietitian  employed  by  their  hospitals.  Approximately  a 
third  worked  in  an  institution  with  two  to  five  dietitians  en  staff  and 
another  third  worked  in  hospitals  with  six  to  ten  dietitians.  The  remainder 
were  on  staffs  with  mora  than  ten  dietitians. 

A  large  majority  had  been  en  staff  for  at  least  three  years  at  the 
hospital  where  they  were  presently  employed;  whereas >  21  per   cent  had  been 
on  staff  for  more  than  ten  years.  Directors  of  departments  accounted  for 
21  \:-2r   cent  of  the  respondents,  an  additional  1Z   per  cent  were  M*n  adminis- 
tration, 43  per  cert  were  clinical  dietitians,  and  12  per  cent  indicated 
they  were  general ist  dietitians. 

Job  Satisfaction 

Comparisons  with  Other  Studies 

Comparison  of  the  mean  JDI  scores  of  the  dietitians  with  those  of  the 
non-professional  workers  from  Klemp's  (12)  research  indicate:]  the  dieti- 
tian's job  satisfaction  scores  differed  significantly  on  U,\yr   of  the  five 
work  components  (Table  :-';;.  The  dietitians  were  significantly  more 
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Table  13:  Comparison  of  job  satisfaction  scores  ( J D I )  of  hospital 
dietitians  and  hospital  foodservice  employees 


JDI  component 


hospital 

dietitians^ 

mean    s.d. 


hospital 

employees^ 

mean    s.d. 


work 

supervision 

pay 

promotion 

co-worker 

overall  satisfaction' 


40.14  ±  8.56 

40.59  ±  12.62 

35.04  ±  11.50 

20.50  ±  15.03 


44 


.  c  b  ±     i  .  /  o 


28.29  ±  12.63 

37.40  ±  13.13 

24.03  ±  14,93 

22.23  ±  15.60 

36,75  ±  12.98 


130.01   ±  39.90  147.62  ±  47.28 


1 


N  varies  from  ?5o  ':0  280. 


t 
value 


9.78*** 

2.30** 
7  #  42*** 

1.06 

5.83*** 

6.57*** 


^Source:  (13),  N  varies  from  12?  to  132. 

Overall  satisfaction  =  z   of  scores:  work  +  supervision  +  co-worker 
+  2  (pay  +  promot  Ion). 

**     p     <        Q") 

***  P  <   .001 


satisfied  with  the  work  itself,  supervision,  pay,  and  co-workers.     Overall 
job  satisfaction  of  ih^  dietitians  was  also  significantly  different  from 
that  of  the  non-professional   foodservice  workers.     The  mean  overall   satis- 
faction score   For  the  dietitians  was  22  vir  cent  higher  than  the  employee 
mean  score.     Non-professional  foodservice  employees  had  a  slightly  higher 
mean  score  on  promotion  than  did  the  dietitians,  however  this  difference 
was  not  statistically  significant. 

Shapiro  -}(:d  Stern  (51)  used  a  modified  version   Df  the  JDI   in  studying 
job  satisfaction  among  professional  and  nonprofessional    females,     A 
s-froilar  •■.  btern  of  zr:<  ifactlon  resulted  from  their  study.     Satisfaction 
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with  the  work  itself,  pay,  and  supervision  were  all  higher  for  the  profes- 
sionals compared  to  the  non-professionals.  Adams  et  al .  (53)  found  job 
level  to  be  related  positively  to  satisfaction  with  work,  pay,  and 
co-workers.  The  mean  for"  satisfaction  with  promotion  also  was  higher  for 
Shapiro  and  Stern's  sample  of  non-professional  women  than  it  was  for  the 
professional  sample.  Weaver  (27)  indicated  that  advancement  was  more 
important  to  those  with  more  education.  Perhaps  the  educational  background 
differences  between  the  dietitians  and  foodservice  workers  accounts  for  the 
slightly  lower  mean  scores  of  the  dietitians  on  the  promotion  component. 
Also,  the  dietitians  may  perceive  relatively  few  opportunities  for  upward 
mobility  within  their  employing  organizations. 

The  JDI  scores  of  the  dietitians  were  compared  with  those  reported  by 
Smith  et  al .  (19)  from  a  large  sample  of  over  600  female  workers  (Table 
14).  The  dietitians  had  higher  mean  scores  than  the  national  sample  en 


Tabic  14:  Comparison  of  JDI  component  mean  scores  with  data  from  Smith's 
et  al.  (19)  study 


this  study  Smith's  (19)  study 

JDI  component  mean   s.d.  mean   s.d. 

work  40,14  ±  8.56  35,74  +  9.83 


supervision  40,59  ±  12.6?  41.12  +  10.05 


pay2  35.04  ±11.50  27.90  -  13.65 


'<6 


promotion  20.50  +  15.03  17.77  ±  13.8 

co-workers  44. ?b  ±     9.78  42.09  ±  10.51 


Only  Smith's  et  al,  (19)  female  sample  was  included. 

Scores  were  doubled  for  comparison  with  other  components.  Maximum 


score  war;  27. 
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four  components  of  work:  the  work  itself,  pay,  promotion,  and  co-workers. 
Supervision  mean  scores  were  slightly  lower  for  the  dietitians  than  for  the 
national  sample. 

Relationships  Between  Biographical  Data  and  JDI 

i/»  The  work  itself.  The  number  of  years  of  employment  in  the  dietetic 
profession  was  related  to  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  (Table  15).  A 
number  of  significant  differences  were  found  between  experience  groups. 
Those  with  ten  years  or  less  experience  as  dietitians  were  less  satisfied 
than  those  with  eleven  or  tier?   years  in  the  profession.  Satisfaction  with 
the  work  itself  increased  as  dietitians  had  more  experience  except  for  a 
slight  decrease  after  twenty-five  years.  The  decrease  in  satisfaction, 
however,  of  those  with  move  than  twenty-five  years  was  not  significantly 
less  than  those  with  eleven  to  twenty-five  years  and  their  satisfaction 
with  the  work  itself  was  significantly  greater  than  these  with  ten  years 
or  less  experience.  Morse  (34)  found  satisfaction  to  Increase  with  tenure 
in  the  organization..  An  additional  analysis  was  clone  in  this  study  that 
compared  data  among  groups  based  on  yo.c.ri   employed  in  present  organization. 
Although  differences  were  not  significant,  mean  scores  increased  with  each 
successive  group;  i.e.,  those  with  longest  tenure   were  most  satisfied  and 
those  with  shortest,  tsnuro  were  less'':  satisfied  with  the  work  itself. 

Directors  of  dietetics,  were  the  ir.ost  satisfied  with  the  work  itself; 
they  were  significantly  more  satisfied  than  clinical  or  administrative 
staff  dietitians.  General ist  dietitians  were  the  next  most  satisfied  with 
the  work  itself.,  -0 though  their  mean  score  was  rot  significantly  different 
from  those  in  other  positions.  General ist  dietitians  might  be  expected  to 
have  a  high  level  of  satisfaction  because  of  the  variety  uf  responsibilities 
or  greater  job  bco  i    :-r   their'  position. 
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Table  15:  Analyses  of  effect  of  demographic  variables  on  JDI  scores 


score   variable 


mean  and  s.d. 


work  itself 


years  in  profession 


less  than  5  years 

70 

37,1  ±  9.00 

5-10  years 

63 

39.1  ±  8.24 

11-25  years 

96 

43.1  ±  7.12 

more  than  25  years 

38 

41.9  ±  8.19 

position 


director 
administrative 
clinical 
generalist 


age 


less  than  30  year; 

31-50  years 

51  or  more  years 


70 

27 

117 

32 


97 
96 
74 


±1; 


43.4  ±  7.08J 

38.0  ±  9. 93  J 

38.9  ±  8.96 

40.0  ±  6.78 


37.1  ±  8.87 
41.6  ±  7.45 

43.2  ±  7.49 


8.34 


*** 


4.959** 


1 3 . 9  3 y" v " 


supervi si  on 
age 


30  years  or  less 

31-50  years 

51  or  more  years 


94 

37.5  ±  14.53 

94 

42.6  ±  10.44 

70 

41.6  ±  12.45 

4.172* 


'Data  shown  for  significant  findings  only. 

y 

"F  ratio;  one  way  analyses  of  variance  with  Scheffe"  test  for 
comparison  of  means  among  groups.  Lir.es  between  means  indicate  signifi 
cant  difference  at  .05  level. 

*  P  <  .05 
**  p  <^  ^oi 

***  P  <  .001 


Table  15:     (cont.) 
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score      variable 


mean  and  s.d. 


pay 


years  in  profession 


less  than  5  years 

70 

35.4  ±  11.36 

5-10  years 

61 

31.5  ±  12.48 

11-25  years 

93 

37.4  ±  10.75 

more   than  25  years 

36 

36.2   ±  11.05 

3.361 


age 


less  than  30  years 

31-50  years 

51  or  more  years 


co-workers 


95 

34.4  ±  12.30 

95 

33.5  ±  11.43 

70 

39.2  ±     9.71 

5.72** 


size  of  institution 

300  beds  or  smaller 

301  to  500  beds 
over  500  beds 

overall  satisfaction 


113 
73 
69 


42.4  ±  10.56] 

45.5  ±  8.61* 


46.4 


8.95 


4.50** 


position 

director 
administrative 
clinical 
general ist 


63 

24 

111 

29 


194.9  ±  40.3 

177.3  ±  35.68f 

173.5  ±  41.56 

177.6  ±  29.66 


4.10** 


age 


less  than  30     - 

31-50  years 

51   or  more  yiiavi 

91 
91 
65 

*  n  <-     nt 

•     -    ■  •  j 

**  P  <   .01 

170.4  ±  38.21 
185.7  ±  37.94 
183.4  ±  42.42 


5.10** 
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Differences  among  age  groups  with  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself 
showed  a  similar  pattern  to  findings  among  experience  groups.  The  51  and 
over  age  group  had  the  highest  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  of  the 
groups  studied.  Significant  differences  v/ere  found  between  those  30  years 
of  age  or  younger  and  those  over  31  years.  Age  has  been  shown  to  be 
related  positively  to  satisfaction  with  work  by  a  number  of  researchers 
over  a  period  of  time:  Morse  (34)  in  1953,  Friedlander  (47)  in  1963,  Glen 
et  al .  (56)  in  1977.  Veiga  and  Yanouzas  (57)  similarly  found  disillusion- 
ment to  be  more  likely  in  female  managers  under  the  age  of  35  than  those 
older.  Taylor  and  Thompson  (83)  found  younger  workers  valued  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  or  the  chance  for  responsibility  to  a  greater  degree  than 
did  older  workers,  with  the  importance  of  this  value  declining  progres- 
sively with  increasing  age.  Perhaps  this  difference  in  the  importance  of 
certain  aspects  of  work  between  the  age  groups  partially  explains  the 
difference  in  satisfaction  with  work. 

Supervision.  Age  was  the  only  demographic  variable  with  any  signifi- 
cant differences  in  satisfaction  with  supervision.  Again,  it  was  the 
younger  dietitians  with  lower  satisfaction.  Those  30  years  of  age  or  less 
had  significantly  lower  mean  scores  on  satisfaction  with  supervision  than 
those  in  the  31  to  50  age  group.  Those  over  51  had  a  slightly  lower  mean 
score,  thci'gh  not  significant,  than  :hose  in  the  31  to  50  age  group. 

Lcyd  and  V'?den  (iC?)  found  that  those-  dietitians  employed  the  longest 
typically  emphasized  the  importance  of  close  supervision  of  entry  le /el 
dietitians,  while  these  dietitians  new  to  the  profession  believed  less 
supervision  was  necessary.  Typically  dietitians  with  more  experience  and 
hence,  older,  are  in  supervisory  capacities  over  the  loss  experienced 
younger  c' i r- tl t 'i u:i^ ,  "'vis  difference  of  opinion  on  the  amount  of  supervision 
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necessary  may  account  for  the  low  satisfaction  scores  of  the  young  dieti- 
tians new  to  the  profession. 

Pay.  Satisfaction  with  pay  had  a  complex  relationship  with  years  in 
the  profession.  Mean  satisfaction  with  pay  scores  for  those  with  five  to 
ten  years  in  the  profession  were  lower  than  other  groups  and  were  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  those  with  eleven  to  twenty-five  years  experience. 
Dietitians  with  less  than  five  years  in  the  profession  had  a  fairly  high 
level  of  satisfaction  with  pay.  Dietitians  In  this  group  were  more  recent 
college  graduates  and  this  job  may  be  their  first  full  time  permanent 
position.  The  salary  level  may  seem  quite  adequate  after  recently  experi- 
encing financial  constraints  of  college  life. 

Morse  (34)  found  that  perception  of  pay  as  equitable  was  necessary  to 
prevent  dissatisfaction.  Perhaps  dietitians  with  five  to  ten  years  member- 
ship in  the  profession  believed  their  experience  warranted  higher  pay  than 
they  received;  while  those  with  eleven  to  twenty-five  years  of  experience 
may  have  been  resigned  to  accepting  less  than  they  felt  they  deserved >  or 
the  pay  scale  favored  their  position  or  experience  level.  Data  were  not 
available  on  salary  levels;  however,  these  statistics  would  have  been 
interesting  for  comparison  with  satisfaction  scores. 

Age  had  a  U-shaped  pattern  relationship  with  satisfaction  with  pay. 
Those  in  the  31  to  50  year  age  group  were  significantly  less  satisfied  than 
these  under  31  or  over  50  years  of  age.  The  drop  in  satisfaction  in  the 
middle  age  group  may  be  due  to  the  same  factors  which  caused  the  low 
satisfaction  among  the  dietitians  with  five  to  ten  years  membership  in  the 
profession. 

Co-workers .  Organizational  size  was  found  to  be  related  positively  to 
satisfaction  with  co-workers.  Those  employed  in  hospitals  with  less  than 
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301  beds  were  significantly  less  satisfied  than  those  on  staffs  of 
hospitals  over  500  beds.  This  finding  conflicts  with  the  findings  of 
others  (64-66).  Kerr  et  al .  (63),  however,  found  workers  in  larger 
departments  to  be  more  satisfied.  Perhaps  it  can  be  explained,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  larger  institutions  would  have  more  dietitians;  whereas  the 
smaller  institutions  would  have  fewer  employees  in  the  dietitian's  peer 
group.  Glaser  (109)  contended  that  professionals,  once  established  in 
their  careers,  seek  close  professional  associates  which  may  be  in  the  work 
organization.  Also,  the  larger  institutions  would  have  dietitians  function- 
ing in  specialist  capacities  more  often  than  in  smaller  hospitals.  Possibly 
this  environment  thus  would  be  perceived  in  a  more  positive  light. 

Overall  satisfaction.  Present  position  in  the  organization  was  shown 
to  be  related  to  overall  job  satisfaction.  Directors  of  dietetics  were 
significantly  more  satisfied  overall  with  their  job  than  clinical  dieti- 
tians. The  directors  were  more  satisfied  than  administrative  or  generalist 
dietitians,  although  the  differences  were  not  significant.  As  indicated 
satisfaction  with  the  work  itself  also  was  highest  among  the  directors. 

The  overall  level  of  satisfaction  among  the  dietitians  as  a  group 
appeared  to  be  high.  Responses  to  a  general  question  on  satisfaction  with 
position  in  the  hospital  showed  that  39  per  cent  were  well  satisfied  and 
43  per  cent  were  satisfied  (Table  16).  A  large  majority  of  the  dietitians 
indicated  they  were  satisfied  with  the  work  environment;  32  per  cent 
characterized  it  as  very  favorable  and  45  per  cent  as  favorable. 

Correlations  between  these  general  satisfaction  questions  and  the  JDI 
are  shown  in  Table  17.  The  correlations  of  the  two  general  satisfaction 
items  with  the  JDI  components  work,  supervision,  and  the  overall  job 
satisfaction  were  fairly  high;  all  were  between  .50  and  .59.  These  findings 
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Table  16:  Responses  to  items  concerning  overall  job  satisfaction 

item  response  categories 

In  general,  how  satisfied  would  you 
say  you  are  with  your  position  in 
this  hospital? 


Taking  all  things  into  consideration-- 
facilities,  equipment,  working  condi- 
tions, administrators,  co-workers, 
etc.,  how  would  you  characterize  your 
work  environment? 


well  satisfied 

39J 

satisfied 

43.4 

neither 

10.4 

unsatisfied 

5.1 

very  unsatisfied 

2.0 

very   favorable 

32.1 

favorable 

45.3 

adequate 

18.6 

unfavorable 

3.4 

very   unfavorable 

0.7 

N  varies  from  293  to  296. 


Table  17:  Correlations  between  JDI  components  and  overall  satisfaction 
items 


overall 
super-      promo-  job  satis' 


item  work  vision  pay   tion   co-workers   fact  i  or 


In  general ,  how 

satisfied  would  you 

say  you  are  with 

your  position  in 

this  hospital?  .53    .50    .27   .34      .32        .56 

Taking  all  things 
into  consideration-- 
facilities,  equip- 
ment, working 
conditions,  adminis- 
trators >  co-workers , 
etc. ,  how  would 
you  characterize 
your  own  work 
environment?  .55    .55    .26   .32      .38        .59 


r:  10,  P  <  .05. 


K  varies  from  245  to  272. 
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suggest  that  for  the  dietitians,  the  work  itself  and  supervision  may  be  the 
most  important  aspects  of  job  satisfaction.  Professionals  in  other  studies 
have  shown  similar  concern  with  the  work  itself  and  supervision.  Weaver 
(27)  found  that  work  importance  which  resulted  in  a  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment was  the  job  characteristic  most  valued  by  professionals.  Autonomy  was 
among  the  most  important  variables  for  satisfaction  of  professionals 
reported  by  Costello  and  Lee  (29). 

Analyses  of  Work  Values 

Professional  and  Non-professional  Differences 

Significant  differences  were  found  on  four  of  nine  work  value  factor 
scores  between  the  dietitians  and  the  foodservice  employees.  Comparisons 
are  shown  in  Table  10. 

The  dietitians  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  drive  and  ambition 
factor  than  the  hospital  foodservice  employees.  Whereas,  the  non-profes- 
sional foodservice  employees  were  more  likely  than  professionals  to 
attribute  success  to  luck  or  knowing  the  right  people.  Perhaps  the 
dietitians  believed  they  had  achieved  success  or  had  potential  for  success 
because  of  their  professional  training  and  expertise.  Kilpatrick  et  al . 
(75)  found  that  knowing  the  right  people  had  an  inverse  relationship  to  the 
amount  of  education. 

The  employee  sample  viewed  work  as  a  necessary  evil  more  often  than 
did  the  dietitians.  This  may  indicate  separate  patterns  of  emphasis  on 
work  for  dietitians  and  foodservice  workers  similar  to  those  found  between 
white-  and  blue-collar  workers  in  Kriedlander's  (7)  study.  He  reported 
that  white-collar  workers  emphasized  work  content;  while  blue-collar 
workers  were  more  concerned  with  work  context. 
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Table  18:  Comparison  of  work  value  scores  of  hospital  foociservice 
employees^  and  dietitians 

hospital  hospital 

employees^  dietitians^  t 

factor  score                   mean    s.d.  mean    s.d.  value 

I.  Overall  valuing  of  work       27.07  ±  3.18  27.51  ±  2.54  1.74 

II.  Drive—ambition             13.10  ±  2.02  13.44  ±1.74  2.11* 

III.  Knowing  the  right  people       6.03  ±  1.40  5.67  ±  1.12  3.26*** 

IV.  Work  as  centra1,  life  interest  13.79  ±  2.03  13.55  ±  1.56  1.52 

V.  Work  as  necessary  evil       10.03  ±  1.83  8.43  ±  1.38  11.44*** 

VI.  Ego  satisfaction            8.50  ±  1.30  8.62  ±  1.33  1.14 

Vli.  Individualism              6.89+1.47  6.94  ±1.28  0.44 

VIII.  Social  idealism             9.05  ±  1.52  9.05  ±  1.41  0.05 

IX.  Self-concept               2.59  ±  0.70  2.78+0.69  3.24*** 


'Data  from  Shaw  (12)  and  Klemp  (13). 

"N  vanes  because  of  nonrasponses  on  some  items.  N  varies  from  243 
to  270. 

3 
N  varies  because  of  nonresponses  on  some  items.  N  varies  from  278 

to  286. 

*  P  <  .05 
***  P  <  .001 
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The  dietitians'  mean  score  was  significantly  higher  than  the  foodser- 
vice  workers'  mean  score  on  factor  IX,  self-concept.  This  factor  consisted 
of  only  one  item  which  stated  that  it  would  be  hard  to  live  with  the  feel- 
ing that  others  are  passing  you  up  in  your  occupation.  This  spirit  of 
competition  was  consonant  with  findings  on  the  drive  and  ambition  factor 
which  also  was  a  value  espoused  more  strongly  by  the  dietitians  than  the 
foodservice  employees. 

Biographical  Differences  in  Work  Values 

Size  of  childhood  community,  job  position,  age,  and  marital  status 
were  characteristics  found  to  be  related  to  differences  in  work  values 
(Table  19).  Four  of  the  nine  work  values  were  found  to  have  significant 
differences  moderated  by  biographical  variables. 

The  overall  valuing  of  work  was  found  to  differ  among  those  from 
different  sized  communities.  The  dietitians  who  grew  up  in  a  large  city 
(over  150,000)  placed  more  emphasis  on  the  value  of  work  than  those  from 
smaller  communities.  There  was  a  significant  difference  on  the  value 
placed  on  work  between  those  from  communities  with  a  population  over  150,000 
and  those  from  a  community  with  a  population  between  25,000  and  150,000. 
Those  from  small  cities  (2,500-25,000)  and  rural  communities  (under  2,500) 
placed  slightly  higher  value  on  work  than  those  from  medium  sized  cities 
(25,000  to  150,000).  however,  the  differences  were  not  significant.  These 
findings  are  surprising  and  contrast  the  findings  of  others  reporting  rural 
workers  value  work  more  highly  than  urban  (98,  99).  Blue-collar  workers, 
however,  were  the  subjects  of  these  studies  which  may  explain  the  differing 
results. 

The  drive  and  ambition  factor  scores  of  the  clinical  dietitians  were 
lower  than  those  of  the  directors  of  dietetics,  administrative  dietitians, 
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Table  19:  Analyses  of  effects  of  demographic  variables  on  work  value 


scores 


factor       variable 


mean  and  s.d. 


I.  Overall  valuing  of  work 


childhood  community 


big  city 
medium  city 
sma 11  c  i  ty 
rural  community 


II.  Drive--ambition 


46  28.26  ±  2.44 

47  26.53  ±  2.57 
75  27.54  ±  2.61 
94  27.77  ±  2.43 


4.031 


position 

director 
administrative 
cl inical 
general ist 

IV.  Work  as  a  central  life  interest 


71 

13.93  ±  1.71 

25 

13.36  ±  1.41 

118 

13.20  ±  1.71 

33 

14.18  ±  1.80 

4.46 


** 


age 


30  years  or  under 

31-50  years 

51  or  more  years 


I X .  Self-concept 

marital  status 


96    13.31  ±  1.42 
95    13.47  ±  1.49+ 
76    14.09  ±  1.66 


6.077** 


not  married 
married 


111 
161 


2.91  ± 
2.71  ± 


,63 
.72 


5.40^ 


1 


Data  shown  for  significant  findings  only. 


F  ratio;  one  way  analyses  of  variance  with  Scheffe"  test  for 
comparison  of  means  among  groups.  Line  between  means  indicates  significant 
difference  at  .05  level. 


*  P  <  .05 
**  P  <  .01 
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and  general ist  dietitians.  The  clinical  dietitians  tended  to  agree  less 
often  than  dietitians  in  the  other  positions  that  having  a  chance  to  get  to 
the  top  was  important,  success  was  the  result  of  hard  work,  caring  about 
making  money  was  important  for  success,  and  having  material  possessions 
similar  to  friends  and  neighbors  was  important.  Clinical  dietitians  scored 
significantly  lower  than  general ist  dietitians  and  directors  of  dietetics  on 
the  drive  and  ambition  factor.  Salary  levels  in  clinical  positions  are 
typically  less  than  those  in  management.  It  is  not  surprising  that  dietia- 
tians  remaining  in  those  positions  would  have  a  lower  level  of  drive  and 
ambition.  Drive  and  ambition  are  apparently  related  positively  to  position. 
The  dietitians  as  a  group  also  were  significantly  higher  on  drive  and  ambi- 
tion than  the  foodservice  employees. 

Work  as  a  central  life  interest  had  a  positive  relationship  with  age. 
Those  51  years  of  age  or  older  had  significantly  higher  mean  scores  than  the 
two  younger  age  groups  on  this  work  value.  For  those  over  51  work  was  seen 
as  a  way  to  achieve  personal  objectives.  This  finding  supported  the  supposi- 
tion of  Avery  (77)  that  older  generations  may  view  work  differently  than  che 
current  younger  generation  of  workers.  Kilpatrick  et  al.  (75)  also  found 
that  workers  over  the  age  of  40  had  more  concern  with  this  value  than 
workers  under  40  years  of  age. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  work  value  factor  labeled  self-concept  con- 
sisted of  one  item  which  focused  on   competition  with  others  in  an  occupa- 
tion. Marital  status  was  found  to  be  related  significantly  to  this  value, 
with  married  dietitians  placing  'ess  emphasis  on  doing  as  well  or  better 
than  others  in  their  occupation  than  did  unmarried  dietitians.  This  finding 
appears  to  conflict  with  the  findings  of  London  et  al .  (21)  who  found  that 
the  work  itself  was  more  important  to  quality  of  life  for  the  married 
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sample.  Their  married  sample,  however,  included  both  males  and  females. 
Dietitians  who  were  single  and  probably  self-supporting  may  feel  a  greater 
need  to  excel!  at  work.  Also,  without  family  responsibilities  these  dieti- 
tians may  have  more  time  to  devote  efforts  to  their  work.  Single  dietitians 
would  have  more  freedom  to  move  as  opportunities  became  available;  whereas 
married  dietitians  probably  could  not  be  as  mobile.  Perhaps  married 
dietitians  rationalize  by  placing  less  emphasis  on  competing  with  others 
in  the  profession  because  of  their  inability  to  accept  opportunities  when 
moving  is  required. 

Organizational  Identification 

Organizational  Goal  Emphasis 

Goal  priorities.  Dietitians'  responses  indicated  a  high  level  of 
concensus  on  the  priority  ranking  of  possible  departmental  goals  (Table  20). 
Quality  nutritional  care  for  patients  was  chosen  by  89  per  cent  of  the 
dietitians  as  one  of  the  five  most  important  goals  of  the  hospital  foodser- 
vice  system.  Mash  (70)  identified  patient  care  as  the  core  of  the  hospital 
value  system.  He  suggested  that  this  core  value  or  goal  draws  employees 
together,  integrates  the  structure,  and  helps  overcome  many  of  the  problems 
present  in  the  hospital.  The  other  four  goals  selected  most  frequently 
were:  quality  foodservice,  good  staff  patient  relationships,  active  partici- 
pation on  the  health  care  team,  and  good  employee  relationships.  The 
percentage  of  respondents  indicating  that  the  foodservice  goals  were 
extremely  or  very   important  again  reflected  a  high  level  of  agreement  (Table 
20).  A  friendly  and  pleasant  atmosphere  for  patients  and  visitors  was  the 
or,  iy  yoa]   not  selected  by  a  majority  of  the  respondents  in  the  priority 
ranking  vtfrich  had  a  very   high  percentage  of  dietitians  rating  it  as 
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Table  20:  Evaluation  of  hospital  foodservice  goals 


goal 

quality  nutritional  care  for  patients 

qual ity  foodservice 

staff-patient  relationship 

activity  on  health  care  team 

good  employee  relationships 

friendly  and  pleasant  atmosphere  for 
patients  and  visitors 

low  cost  foodservice 

outpatient  nutritional  care 

foodservice  for  staff 

community  outreach 

nutrition  education  for  staff 

best  facilities 

visitor  foodservice 

Respondents  were  asked  to  select  five  goals  as  most  important; 
data  represents  percentage  selecting  goal  as  one  of  these  five. 


%   se'lecti 

in  priori 

ranking^ 

ng 
ty 

%  selecting 
as  very   or 
extremely  important 

89.2 

93.3 

87.5 

93.6 

73.0 

93.3 

66.5 

77.2 

54.4 

86.6 

30.7 

89.0 

28.7 

59.4 

26.5 

63.5 

17.0 

59.2 

13.7 

43.1 

12.6 

41.4 

4.7 

35.5 

2.9 

29.0 

80 
extremely  or  very  important  (89  per  cent).  The  goals  ranked  by  less  than 
half  of  the  dietitians  as  extremely  or  very  important  were:  community  out- 
reach programs  such  as  meals  on  wheels,  nutrition  education  for  hospital 
staff,  best  equipment  and  facilities,  and  foodservice  for  visitors.  Table 
21  lists  the  percentage  selecting  each  possible  response  for  the  importance 
rating  of  the  hospital  foodservice  goals.  The  goals  were  categorized 
according  to  differing  types  of  emphases. 

Means  of  the  five  goal  emphasis  scores  computed  from  the  goal  ratings 
are  listed  in  Table  22.  To  determine  the  relative  weighting  of  these  goal 
categories,  the  mean  score  was  studied  in  relation  to  the  maximum  value 
possible  for  each  score.  Quality  patient  service  goal  emphasis  and  interper- 
sonal goal  emphasis  had  the  highest  relative  scores.  Conversely,  nonpatient 
services  goals  and  efficiency  goal  emphasis  had  the  lowest  relative  weight- 
ings. 

Relationships  between  goal  emphasis  scores  and  demographic  variables. 
The  significant  findings  for  the  relationships  between  demographic  variables 
and  goal  emphasis  scores  are  listed  in  Table  23.  Quality  patient  goal 
emphasis  v/as  rated  significantly  more  important  by  those  who  had  been  in  the 
dietetic  profession  eleven  to  twenty-five  years,  compared  to  ratings  of  those 
with  less  than  five  years  experience. 

Job  position  also  was  shown  to  be  related  to  emphasis  on  quality 
patient  services.  Directors  of  dietetics  rated  this  goal  significantly  more 
important  than  did  clinical  or  general ist  dietitians.  The  clinical  dieti- 
tians and  those  with  less  than  five  years  experience  may  be  largely  the  same 
group.  Loyd  and  Vaden  (132)  found  administrative  dietitians  had  typically 
been  in  the  profession  longer  than  clinical  dietitians,  and  the  largest 
percentage  of  clinical  dietitians  had  been  ADA  members  for  two  to  five 
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Table  22:  Goal  emphasis  mean  scores 


goal  emphasis  scores 


maximum 
score 

mean 

s.d. 

1? 

15 

13.27 

+ 

1.81 

88.5 

15 

9.93 

+ 

2.01 

66.2 

10 

6.95 

+ 

1.26 

69.5 

15 

13.26 

+ 

1.66 

88.4 

10 

7.13 

Hh 

1.66 

71.3 

1.  quality  patient  service  goal  emphasis 

2.  nonpatient  services  goal  emphasis 

3.  efficiency  goal  emphasis 

4.  interpersonal  goal  emphasis 

5.  outreach  goal  emphasis 


c/  _    mean 


%   = 


maximum  score 
N  =  233. 

years.  They  also  found  competencies  related  to  quality  patient  services  to 
be  rated  as  essential  more  often  for  administrative  dietitians  than  clinical 
dietitians. 

Efficiency  goal  emphasis  was  found  to  be  related  to  years  in  the  pro- 
fession and  number  of  dietitians  en  staff.  Those  with  less  than  five  years 
experience  in  the  profession  placed  significantly  less  emphasis  than  those 
with  eleven  to  twenty-five  years  on  the  efficiency  goals  of  providing  lew 
cost  foodservice  and  having  the  best  equipment  and  facilities  available. 
The  mean  scores  on  efficiency  goal  emphasis  increased  with  the  experience 
of  the  dietitians  and  leveled  off  after  ten  years  in  the  profession.  Loyd 
and  Vaden  (132)  found  competencies  related  to  efficiency  were  rated  as 
essential  only  for   dietitians  in  administration.  Since  administrative 
dietitians  were  found  by  i.oyc  and  Vaden  typically  to  have  more  years  in  the 
profession,  this  may  help  explain  the  reason  for  increasing  emphasis  of  this 
qoal  as  experience  increases. 
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le  23:  Relationships  of  demographic  variables  to  goal  emphasis  scores 


■e   variable 


mean  and  s.d. 


"I .  quality  patient  services  goal 

years  in  profession 

less  than  5  years 
5-10  years 
11-25  years 
more  than  25  years 

position 

directors 
administrative 
cl inical 
general ist 

3 .  efficiency  goal  emphasis 

years  in  profession 


70  12.52  ±  2.22 

64  13.34  ±  1.881 

99  13.58  ±  1.49 

41  13.51  ±  1.58 


73  13.95  ±  1.46 

27  13.48  ±  1.45 

119  12.97  ±  2.02 

34  12.85  ±  1.99 


5.15** 


5.20** 


1 


less  than  5  years 

70 

6.57 

±  1.35 

5-10  years 

64 

6.87 

±  1.25+ 

11-25  years 

99 

7.15 

±  1.15 

more  than  25  years 

41 

7.15 

±  1.37 

number  of  dietitians  in 

hospital 

one  dietitian 

48 

7.33 

±  1.31 

2-5  dietitians 

102 

6.85 

±  1.25" 

6-10  dietitians 

96 

6.67 

±  1.29 

11  or  more  dietitians 

27 

7.55 

±  0.89 

Data  is  presented  only  for  significant  findings. 


3.35* 


5.50** 


y   ratio;  one  way  analyses  of  variance  with  Scheff£  test,  for 
comparison  of  means  among  groups.  Lines  betv/een  means  indicate  signifi- 
cant difference  at  the  .05  level. 

*  P  <_   .05 
**  P  <  .01 


Table  23:  (cont.) 
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score   variable 


mean  and  s.d 


4. 


interpersonal  goal  emphasis 

position 

director 
administrative 
cl inical 
general ist 

73 

27 

119 

34 

13.74 
13.11 
12.88 
13.62 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

1.36 
1.47- 
1.85 
1.63 

years  in  profession 

less  than  5  years 
5-10  years 
11-25  years 
more  than  25  years 

70 
64 
99 
41 

12.40 
13.39 
13.68 
13.44 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

1.861 

1.73 
1.37 
1.69 

size  of  institution 

300  beds  or  less 
301-500  beds 
over  500  beds 

122 
77 
72 

13.60 
12.80 
13.18 

+ 
+ 
+ 

1  .561 

1.81] 

1.71' 

4.71** 


8.82*** 


5.42** 


number  of  dietitians 


one  dietitian 
2-5  dietitians 
6-10  dietitians 
11  or  more  dietitians 


48 

13.94  ±  1.24 

102 

13.29  ±  1.67 

96 

12.99  ±  1.78 

27 

12.70  ±  1.20 

4.42 


** 


**  P  <  .01 
***  P  '<  .001 
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The  dietitians  placed  significantly  more  emphasis  on  efficiency  goals 
when  they  were  the  only  dietitian  than  when  there  were  six  to  ten  dieti- 
tians. Dietitians  working  alone  would  most  certainly  be  responsible  for 
efficiency  in  the  foooservice.  When  there  were  other  dietitians,  however, 
the  responsibility  for  goals  comprising  this  category  may  not  have  been  the 
respondent's.  Dietitians  working  in  hospitals  employing  eleven  or  more 
dietitians,  however,  placed  significantly  more  emphasis  on  efficiency  than 
dietitians  in  hospitals  with  six  to  ten  dietitians.  Possibly  these  dieti- 
tians were   employed  in  larger  hospitals  where  there  was  a  greater  emphasis 
on  efficiency  of  operations. 

The  directors  emphasized  the  importance  of  interpersonal  goals,  good 
relations  between  employees,  other  staff,  and  patients,  and  a  pleasant 
environment  for  patients  and  visitors  to  a  greater  degree  than  did  the 
clinical  dietitians.  This  finding  was  not  surprising  in  that  employee 
relationships  would  be  more  in  the  realm  of  the  director's  responsibilities 
than  in  that  of  the  clinical  dietitians. 

A  positive  relationship  was  shown  to  exist  between  years  in  the  profes- 
sion and  emphasis  placed  on  interpersonal  goals.  Significant  differences 
were  found  between  those  with  less  than  five  years  in  the  profession  and 
those  with  more  than  five  years.  Loyd  and  Vaden  (132)  found  that  dietitians 
apparently  tended  to  start  in  clinical  positions  and  move  to  management 
positions  as  they  gained  experience.  Therefore,  those  with  more  years  in 
the  profession  may  be  dealing  with  employees  more  frequently  and  for  this 
reason,  place  greater  emphasis  on  interpersonal  relations. 

The  size  of  the  institution  also  was  shown  to  be  related  to  emphasis  on 
interpersonal  goals.  Those  in  institutions  with  301  to  500  beds  emphasized 
interpersonal  relationships  less  than  those  employed  in  hospitals  with  over 
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500  beds,  and  significantly  less  than  those  with  under  301  beds.  Dietitians 
in  smaller  institutions  would  be  more  likely  to  deal  directly  with  employee 
problems  than  would  those  in  larger  hospitals. 

The  number  of  dietitians  in  the  institution  had  a  negative  relationship 
with  the  amount  of  emphasis  given  to  interpersonal  goals.  A  significant 
difference  was  shown  to  exist  between  dietitians  working  in  institutions  as 
the  only  dietitian  and  dietitians  employed  by  institutions  with  six  or  more 
dietitians.  This  difference  apparently  again,  could  be  due  to  the  extent  of 
direct  interaction  with  employees.  In  the  larger  institutions,  foodservice 
supervisors  may  assume  operational  responsibility  for  employees. 

Pride  and  Identification  with  Work 

Percentage  responses  to  individual  items  comprising  the  pride  and 
identification  with  work  scores  are  listed  in  Table  24.  Only  23  per  cent  of 
the  dietitians  indicated  they  would  move  to  another  job  if  they  were  free  to 
go.  This  is  a  low  percentage  when  compared  to  the  results  of  Dodson  and 
Haskew's  (120)  study  in  which  57  per  cent  of  the  government  workers  did  not 
have  reasons  to  stay  with  the  organization.  An  additional  9  per  cent  were 
staying  for  environmental  reasons  only.  Of  the  government  workers  in  Dodson 
and  Haskew's  study  only  34  per  cent  indicated  reasons  from  the  job  itself 
for  continuing  work,  whereas  in  this  study  47  per  cent  indicated  they  would 
stay  if  they  were  free  to  go.  Hrebiniak  and  Alutto  (111)  found  that  females 
and  married  respondents  attached  greater  costs  to  interorganizational 
mobility,  hence  they  were  less  positively  disposed  toward  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  other  organizations. 

Identification  with  the  hospital  staff  seemed  to  be  relatively  high 
among  the  dietitians.  A  majority  indicated  there  were  people  at  work  that 
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shared  their  interests  and  over  90  per  cent  disagreed  that  people  at  work 
were  hard  to  get  to  know.  A  majority  also  agreed  that  the  staff  of  the 
hospital  was  loyal.  While  91  per  cent  of  the  dietitians  would  be  pleased  or 
proud  to  show  a  group  of  their  friends  the  facilities  at  the  hospital,  over 
95  per  cent  indicated  that  they  would  be  pleased  or  extremely  proud  to 
introduce  their  friends  to  their  fellow  workers. 

Evidence  of  a  high  level  of  pride  and  identification  of  the  dietitians 
with  the  organization  was  shown  in  the  mean  scores  (Table  25).  The  relative 
score  for  pride  in  organization  was  87.8  per  cent  and  personal  identification 
with  work,  73.6.  These  responses  related  to  co-workers  agree  with  the  posi- 
tive JDI  scores  which  indicated  dietitians  were  more  satisfied  with 
co-workers  than  the  national  sample  of  female  workers  (19). 


Table  25:  Pride  and  identification  with  work  mean  scores 


score 


maximum 
score 


mean 


1 


s.d. 


t 


6.  pride  in  organization 

7.  personal  identification  with  work 


10      8.78  ±  1.23    87.8 
20     14.73  ±  2.75    73.6 


N 


:o.i . 


%   = 


mean 


maximum  score 


Evaluation  and  Loyalty 

Evaluation  and  loyalty  item  responses  are  presented  in  Table  26.  Rat- 
ings of  the  desirability  of  the  hospital  as  an  employer  reflected  fairly 
neutral  reactions.  The  most  frequent  response  was  that  the  hospital  was 
about  the  same  as  other  olaces  in  the  community  to  work  with  regard  to  pay, 
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hours,  fringe  benefits,  opportunities  for  promotion,  opportunity  to  serve 
the  community,  chance  to  be  somebody  in  the  community,  stability  of  employ- 
ment, and  working  conditions.  The  next  most  often  selected  response  for 
these  items  was  "better  than  other  places  of  employment  in  the  community." 
These  evaluations  seem  in  tune  with  the  JDI  findings.  The  pay  and  promotion 
scores  were  the  two  lowest  of  the  five  components  of  job  satisfaction 
studied. 

A  different  view  was  obtained,  however,  from  the  findings  on  the  image 
of  the  hospital  foodservice.  The  quality  of  the  food  served  in  the  hospital 
was  judged  to  be  either  better  or  much  better  than  that  in  other  similar 
hospitals  by  77  per  cent  of  the  dietitians.  The  quality  of  staff  was 
stated  to  be  better  or  much  better  than  in  other  hospitals  by  58  per  cent. 
Friendliness  of  the  work  environment  also  was  described  as  better  or  much 
better  by  58  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  These  responses  seem  to  indicate 
a  high  degree  of  loyalty  to  the  hospital  and  the  foodservice  department. 
Other  items  in  the  image  of  the  foodservice  which  were  not  rated  as  highly 
were:  facilities,  support  of  medical  staff,  and  support  of  community. 
These  items  related  to  aspects  of  the  dietetic  service  which  may  be  outside 
the  realm  of  control  of  the  dietitian  were  rated  by  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  dietitians  as  better  or  much  better.  The  number  of  negative 
responses,  however,  was  small.  Less  than  15  per  cent  indicated  facilities 
were  worse  than  other  hospitals,  which  represented  the  largest  negative 
reaction  among  the  dietitians  to  tneir  institutions.  As  indicated  earlier, 
defense  of  the  organization  is  a  component  of  organizational  identification. 

The  community  image  scores  also  portrayed  a  high  level  of  loyalty  to 
the  hospital.  The  attitude  of  the  community  towards  the  friendliness  of  the 
hospital  was  judged  to  be  either  excellent  or  very   good  by  85  per  cent  of 
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the  respondents.  The  community  attitude  towards  the  quality  of  patient 
care  was  rated  as  excellent  or  \'ery   good  by  69  per  cent.  Also,  the  commu- 
nity reputation  of  the  hospital  as  a  place  to  work  was  judged  to  be  either 
excellent  or  wery   good  by  57  per  cent  of  the  dietitians.  Mean  scores  on  the 
evaluation  and  loyalty  items  again  indicated  the  dietitians  were  loyal  to 
their  employing  hospitals  (Table  27).  The  mean  score  on  the  desirability  of 
the  hospital  as  an  employer  was  68.7  per  cent  of  the  maximum  score.  The 
relative  score  for  the  image  of  the  hospital  foodservice  was  72.2  per  cent 
while  the  community  image  score  v/as  78.8  per  cent. 

Table  27:  Evaluation  and  loyalty  mean  scores 

maximum      ,  ~ 

score  score    mean    s.d.     % 

8.  desirability  of  hospital  as  employer      40     27.51  ±  4.55    68.7 

9.  image  of  hospital  foodservice  30     21.67  ±  3.90    72.2 
10.  community  image  of  hospital  15     11.02  ±  1.98    78.8 

]N  =  233. 

2 

c,  _    mean 


maximum  score 

The  desirability  rating  of  the  hospital  as  an  employer  was  found  to 
vary  with  the  job  position  of  the  dietitian  (Table  28).  The  directors  of 
dietetics'  ratings  of  the  hospital  as  an  employer  were  significantly  more 
positive  than  those  of  the  clinical  or  generalist  dietitians.  It  was 
conjectured  that  directors  of  departments  have  more  favorable  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits  and  perhaps  believe  their  positions  have  more  status  and 
stability  than  do  clinical  or  generalist  dietitians. 
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Table  28:  Analyses  of  effects  of  demographic  variables  on  evaluation  end 
loyalty  scores^ 


score 


variable 


N 


mean  and  s.d. 


desirability  of  hospital  as 
employer 

position 


directors 
administrative 
clinical 
generali st 


73 

29.34  ±  4.27 

27 

27.19  ±  6.79 

119 

26.87  ±  3.81 

34 

26.47  ±  5.79 

5.28** 


organizational  size 


300  beds  or  under 

122 

27.08 

±  4.70 

301  to  500  beds 

77 

26.94 

±  4.74 

over  500  beds 

72 

29.00 

±  4.54 

image  of  hospital  foodservice 

position 

directors 

73 

22.70 

±  3.69 

administrative 

27 

21.55 

±  5.44 

clinical 

119 

21.44 

±  3.09 

general ist 

34 

20.26 

±  5.83 

4.75** 


3.13' 


Data  is  presented  only  for  significant  findings. 


F  ratio;  one  way  analyses  of  variance  with  Scheff^  test  for 
comparison  of  means  among  groups.  Lines  between  means  indicate  significant 
difference  at  .05  level. 


*  P  i  .05 
**  P  '<  .01 
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Organizational  size  also  was  related  to  the  rating  of  the  hospital  as 
a  place  to  work.  Those  dietitians  employed  by  hospitals  with  over  500  beds 
rated  their  institutions  significantly  higher  than  dietitians  employed  by 
smaller  hospitals.  The  larger  hospitals  would  be  more  likely  to  have 
opportunities  for  professional  improvement  through  continuing  education 
programs. 

The  image  of  the  hospital  foodservice  was  related  to  job  position  of 
the  dietitians.  Directors  tended  to  rate  the  hospital  foodservice  higher 
than  did  other  dietitians  and  significantly  higher  than  did  the  general ist 
dietitians.  The  higher  ratings  of  the  directors  may  be  due  to  greater 
responsibility  for  these  services  than  dietitians  in  other  positions  have. 

Relationships  Among  Organizational  Identification  Scores 

Intercorrelations  among  organizational  identification  scores  are  listed 
in  Table  29.  Significant  positive  correlations  were  found  between  all 
scores  except  in  one  instance  (r  =  -.01,  between  nonpatient  service  goal 
emphasis  and  desirability  of  hospital  as  an  employer). 

Relatively  high  correlations  (above  .50)  were  found  between  the 
emphasis  placed  on  several  goals:  quality  patient  service  goals  ana  inter- 
personal goals  (.53)  and  quality  patient  services  goals  and  outreach  goals 
(.52).  Interpersonal  goal  emphasis  had  correlations  above  .40  with  non- 
patient  services  goal  emphasis  (.42)  and  outreach  goal  emphasis  (.41), 
Correlations  between  the  other  goal  emphases  were  significant  but  lower 
(.28  to  .35).  The  correlation  between  the  scores  of  pride  in  the  organiza- 
tion end  personal  identification  with  work  was  .34.  Although  items  in  both 
of  these  scores  related  to  co-workers,  they  wore  apparently  measuring  some- 
what different  perceptions. 
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The  scores  grouped  as  evaluation  and  loyalty  measurements  all  had 
intercorrelations  above  .50.  This  suggested  that  these  scores  may  be  test- 
ing similar  dimensions  of  organization  identification.  Dietitians  tended  to 
rate  the  hospital  similar  on  the  items  relating  to:  the  hospital  as  an 
employer,  the  image  of  the  foodservice,  and  the  community  image  of  the 
hospital . 

Pride  in  the  organization  had  a  fairly  high  correlation  (.40)  with  the 
image  of  the  hospital  foodservice.  Pride  is  apparently  a  product  of  posi- 
tive perceptions  of  the  image  of  the  hospital  foodservice. 

Correlations  Between  Organizational  Identification  and  JDI  Scores 

Satisfaction  with  work  was  correlated  most  highly  with  personal  identi- 
fication with  work  (.48)  (Table  30).  The  desirability  of  the  hospital  as  an 
employer  (.33),  pride  in  the  organization  (.29),  image  of  the  hospital  food- 
service  (.27),  interpersonal  goal  emphasis  (.23),  community  image  of  the 
hospital  (.21),  outreach  goal  emphasis  (.20),  and  non-patient  services  goal 
emphasis  (.15)  all  had  significant  correlations  with  satisfaction  with  the 
work  itself,  though  the  correlations  were  fairly  low. 

Personal  identification  with  work  had  the  highest  correlations  (.41) 
with  satisfaction  with  supervision.  Lower  significant  correlations  were 
found  between  satisfaction  with  supervision  and  quality  patient  services 
goal  emphasis  (.23),  interpersonal  goal  emphasis  (.20),  pride  in  organiza- 
tion (.23),  desirability  of  the  hospital  as  an  employer  (.28),  image  of 
hospital  foodservice  (.25),  and  community  image  of  hospital  (.18). 

Satisfaction  with  pay  had  a  few  low  significant  correlations  with 
personal  identification  with  work  (.23),  desirability  of  the  hospital  as  an 
employer  (.21),  quality  patient  services  (.15),  pride  in  organization  (.12), 
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and  outreach  goal  emphasis  (.11).  The  desirability  of  the  hospital  as  an 
employer  was  the  only  variable  which  had  an  item  about  salary.  These  cor- 
relations with  satisfaction  with  pay  may  reflect  a  general  state  of  well 
being  in  the  respondent  which  positively  affected  responses  toward  work. 

Satisfaction  with  promotion  had  somewhat  lower  significant  correlations 
with  personal  identification  with  work  (.34),  desirability  of  hospital  as 
employer  (.31),  quality  patient  services  goal  emphasis  (.29),  efficiency 
goal  emphasis  (.21),  interpersonal  goal  emphasis  (.22),  pride  in  organiza- 
tional (.20),  image  of  foodservice  (.19),  outreach  goal  emphasis  (.19),  and 
community  image  of  foodservice  (.18).  It  was  not  surprising  these  correla- 
tions were  low.  Satisfaction  with  promotion  was  low  on  the  JDI;  whereas 
the  organizational  identification  scores  were  all  relatively  high. 

Personal  identification  with  work  had  a  .43  correlation  with  satisfac- 
tion with  co-workers.  Other  organizational  identification  scores  which 
were  significantly  correlated  with  satisfaction  with  co-workers  were:  pride 
in  the  organization  (.31),  image  of  hospital  foodservice  (.28),  desirability 
of  hospital  as  employer  (.25),  community  image  of  hospital  (.18),  and 
quality  patient  services  goal  emphasis  (.18). 

Overall  job  satisfaction  had  a  .54  correlation  with  personal  identifi- 
cation with  work.  Other  significant  correlations  with  overall  job  satisfac- 
tion included:  desirability  of  the  hospital  as  an  employer  (.39),  pride  in 
the  organization  (.33),  quality  patient  services  goal  emphasis  (.32),  image 
of  the  hospital  foodservice  (.29),  community  image  of  the  hospital  (.25), 
interpersonal  goal  emphasis  (.24),  outreach  goal  emphasis  (.19),  and 
efficiency  goal  emphasis  (.17). 
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Predictors  of  Job  Satisfaction 

Six  organizational  identification  scores  were  found  to  be  predictors 
for  components  of  job  satisfaction  from  the  multiple  regression  analyses 
(Table  31).  Each  component  of  the  JDI  had  at  least  two  significant  organiza- 
tional identification  score  predictors. 

The  Work  Itself 

Personal  identification  with  work  was  the  strongest  predictor  of  satis- 
faction with  the  work  itself.  Other  significant  predictors  were  desirability 
of  the  hospital  as  an  employer  and  pride  in  the  organization.  As  a  group, 
these  scores  had  a  multiple  correlation  of  .52  with  the  satisfaction  with 
work  score. 

Supervision 

Satisfaction  with  supervision  tended  to  exist  when  personal  identifica- 
tion with  work  was  high,  and  when  the  hospital  as  an  employer  was  rated 
highly.  Identification  with  the  people  at  work,  which  was  the  focus  of 
several  of  the  personal  identification  with  work  items,  and  pride  in 
co-workers,  which  was  one  of  the  two  items  comprising  the  pride  in  organiza- 
tion score,  apparently  lead  to  or  are  present  when  there  is  satisfaction  with 
supervision.  The  multiple  correlation  of  these  two  predictors  with 
satisfaction  with  supervision  was  .43. 

Pay 

Satisfaction  with  pay  had  a  complex  set  of  organizational  identifica- 
tion predictors.  High  personal  identification  with  work  and  high  rating  of 
the  hospital  as  -in  employer  were  predictor:;  of  satisfaction  with  pay.  Image 
of  the  hospital  foodservice  also  contributed  significantly  to  the  prediction 
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of  satisfaction,  albeit  negatively.  This  finding  was  not  completely  under- 
stood. However,  in  examining  the  data  more  closely,  it  was  found  that  the 
correlations  between  these  three  organizational  identification  scores  were 
all  positive  and  significant.  Since  the  "image"  measure  did  not  correlate 
with  "satisfaction  with  pay,"  its  negative  beta  weight  apparently  was  due  to 
its  ability  to  suppress  the  "invalid"  portion  of  the  other  two  organiza- 
tional identification  scores  (scores  7  and  8).  By  suppressing  the  "image" 
score,  the  predictive  potency  of  the  other  two  scores  was  significantly 
enhanced.  Nonetheless,  the  multiple  correlation  of  this  group  of  predictors 
with  satisfaction  with  pay  was  fairly  low  (R  =  .30). 

Promotion 

Satisfaction  with  promotion  was  found  to  be  predicted  by  personal 
identification  with  work,  efficiency  goal  emphasis,  the  desirability  of  the 
hospital  as  an  employer,  and  quality  patient  service  goal  emphasis.  Perhaps 
those  dietitians  who  had  internalized  the  goals  of  quality  patient  services 
and  efficiency  had  been  promoted  more  often  or  perceived  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  promotion,  and  therefore  expressed  greater  satisfaction  with  this 
component  of  job  satisfaction.  Personal  identification  with  work  contained 
an  item  dealing  with  desire  to  stay  in  an  organization.  Perhaps  satisfac- 
tion with  promotion,  in  part,  determines  the  desire  cf  the  dietitians  to 
remain  with  the  institution  presently  employing  them.  The  opportunity  for 
promotion  is  a  part  of  the  desirability  of  the  hospital  as  an  employer 
score,  which  may  in  part  explain  the  predictive  value  of  this  score.  The 
four  scores,  quality  patient  service  goal  emphasis,  efficiency  goal 
emphasis,  personal  identification  with  work,  and  the  desirability  of  the 
hospital  as  an  employer  as  a  group  had  a  multiple  correlation  with  satisfac- 
tion with  promotion  of  .43. 
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Co-workers 

There  were  two  predictors  of  satisfaction  with  co-workers:  pride  in  the 
organization  and  personal  identification  with  work.  Several  items  compris- 
ing these  scores  are  measures  of  identification  with  co-workers.  Not 
surprisingly,  those  dietitians  who  identified  more  closely  with  other  members 
of  the  organization  were  more  satisfied  with  their  co-workers.  A  multiple 
correlation  of  .48  was  found  between  satisfaction  with  co-workers  and  the 
scores  of  pride  in  organization  and  personal  identification  with  work. 

Overall  Satisfaction 

Overall  satisfaction  with  work  had  three  predictors:  personal  identifi- 
cation with  work,  desirability  of  the  hospital  as  an  employer,  and  quality 
patient  services  goal  emphasis.  Dietitians,  satisfied  with  their  job, 
tended  to  identify  with  their  work,  to  view  the  hospital  as  a  desirable 
place  to  work  compared  to  other  places  of  employment  in  the  community  and  to 
internalize  the  key  goals  related  to  patient  care.  As  a  group,  scores  from 
quality  patient  service  goal  emphasis,  personal  identification  with  work, 
and  desirability  of  the  hospital  as  an  employer  had  a  multiple  correlation 
of  .59  with  overall  job  satisfaction. 

The  personal  identification  score  was  found  to  be  a  significant  pre- 
dictor of  each  of  trie  JDI  components  of  job  satisfaction  as  well  as  overall 
satisfaction.  The  desirability  of  the  hospital  as  an  employer  was  a 
predictor  for  all  of  the  JDI  components  except  for  satisfaction  with 
co-workers.  Hence,  these  two  features  of  tne  organization  appear  to  be 
central  to  job  satisfaction  in  general. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Professional  employees  are  increasing  steadily  in  numbers  as 
specialization  within  occupations  continues,  requiring  professionals  to 
be  dependent  on  organizations  to  fulfill  their  roles.  Alienation  from  work 
has  been  noted  among  professional  employees  as  well  as  lower  levels  of 
workers.  Worker  behaviors  associated  with  alienation  are  absenteeism,  low 
job  performance,  and  high  job  turn-over  rates;  all  of  which  are  costly  to 
the  organization  with  the  cost  increasing  as  the  skill  of  the  employee 
increases, 

Satisfaction  with  work  has  been  found  to  be  moderated  by  work  values. 
Differences  in  work  values  also  have  been  found  between  job  levels.  In 
addition,  identification  with  an  organization  has  been  found  to  affect  job 
satisfaction.  Limited  data  are  available  from  behavioral  science  research 
with  healthcare  professionals.  Trie  objective  of  this  research  project  was 
to  study  job  satisfaction,  work  values,  and  organizational  identification 
of  hospital  dietitians  and  to  compare  the  job  satisfaction  and  work  values 
of  dietitians  with  those  of  non-professional  hospital  foedservice  personnel 

Hospital  dietitians  employed  full-time  in  foodservice,  clinical, 
general  lot ,  and  management  classifications  in  nine  midwestern  states  were 
the  population  from  which  the  study  sample  was  drawn.  The  research  instru- 
ment consisted  of  four  sections.  Section  I  obtained  demographic  informa- 
tion concerning  childhood  community,  age,  sex,  size  of  family  unit,  marital 
status,  education,  and  work  history.  Section  II  consisted  of  the  Job 
Descriptive  Index  or  JDI.  The  JD3  measures  job  satisfaction  with  five 
components  of  work:  the  work  itself,  supervision  received,  pay,  promotion, 
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and  co-workers.  Work  values  were  measured  in  Section  III  with  thirty 
statements,  which  respondents  answered  on  a  four-point  Likert-type  scale. 
Section  IV  assessed  three  aspects  of  organizational  identification:  goal 
emphasis,  pride  in  work  and  personal  job  identification,  and  individual 
loyalty  to  and  evaluation  of  the  organization.  Also  two  items  were  con- 
cerned with  overall  job  satisfaction. 

After  initial  and  follow-up  mailings  the  total  response  was  75  per 
cent.   Instruments  of  respondents  not  meeting  the  criteria  of  job  position, 
residency,  number  of  hours  worked,  and  sex  were  dropped  from  the  sample. 
Of  the  instruments  distributed,  280  were  used  in  final  analyses. 

Job  Satisfaction 

Job  satisfaction  comparisons  were  made  between  professional  hospital 
dietitians  and  non-professional  hospital  foodservice  workers.  Dietitians 
had  significantly  higher  job  satisfaction  than  foodservice  workers  en  four 
of  the  five  work  components:  the  work  itself,  supervision,  pay,  and 
co-workers.  Overall  satisfaction  with  work  also  was  significantly  higher 
among  the  dietitian?  than  among  the  foodservice  workers.  Non-professional 
foodservice  employees  had  a  slightly  higher  mean  score  on  promotion  than 
did  the  dietitians,  however,  this  difference  was  not  statistically  signifi- 
cant. 

Demographic  characteristics  which  moderated  job  satisfaction  among  the 
dietitians  were:  joo  position,  years  in  the  profession,  age,  and  size  of 
the  institution.  The  number  of  years  in  the  profession  was  positively 
related  to  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself.  Directors  of  dietetics  also 
•were  significantly  mere  satisfied  with  the  work  itself  than  clinical  or 
administrative  dietitians.  A  significant  positive  relationship  was  found 
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between  age  and  satisfaction  with  the  work  itself.  Dietitians  under  the 
age  of  30  were  significantly  less  satisfied  than  those  over  30  years;  those 
over  51  were  the  most  satisfied  group. 

Age  also  moderated  satisfaction  with  supervision.  Those  30  years  of 
age  and  under  were  significantly  less  satisfied  with  supervision  than  those 
in  the  31  to  50  age  group. 

Satisfaction  with  pay  hue!  a  complex  relationship  with  years  in  the 
profession  and  age.  Dietitians  with  less  than  five  years  in  the  profession 
had  a  fairly  high  level  of  satisfaction  with  pay.  Mean  satisfaction  with 
pay  was  lowest  for  those  with  five  to  ten  years  in  the  profession,  and 
significantly  lower  than  those  with  eleven  to  twenty-five  years  of  profes- 
sional experience.  Age  had  a  U-shaped  pattern  relationship  with  satisfac- 
tion with  pay.  Satisfaction  was  significantly  lower  in  the  31  to  50  age 
group  than  in  groups  younger  or   older. 

Organizational  size  was  found  to  be  positively  related  to  satisfaction 
with  co-workers.  Those  employed  in  hospitals  with  less  than  300  beds  were 
significantly  less  satisfied  than  those  on  staffs  of  hospitals  over  500 
beds. 

Present  position  within  the  hospital  was  shown  to  be  related  to 
overall  satisfaction  with  work.  Directors  of  dietetics  were  significantly 
more  satisfied  than  clinical  dietitians  and  more  satisfied  than  adminis- 
trative or   generalist  dietitians,  although  the  difference  was  not 
significant. 

Job   satisfaction  of  the  dietitians  as  a  group  appeared  to  be  high, 
except  in  the  aspect  of  satisfaction  with  promotional  opportunities. 
Responses  indicated  that  82  per  cent  were  satisfied  with  the  work  environ- 
ment. Correlations  between  general  satisfaction  questions  and  the  JDI 
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scores  were  highest  for  the  work  itself,  supervision,  and  overall  satisfac- 
tion suggesting  that  for  the  dietitians  the  work  itself  and  supervision  may 
be  the  most  important  aspects  of  job  satisfaction. 

Work  Values 

Comparison  of  the  work  values  of  the  professional  dietitians  with  the 
non-professional  workers  indicated  significant  differences  on  four  of  nine 
work  value  factor  scores.  Dietitians  scored  higher  on  the  drive  and  ambi- 
tion factor  than  ncn-professional  foodservice  employees.  Non-professionals, 
however,  were  significantly  more  likely  to  attribute  success  to  luck  or 
knowing  the  right  people  than  were  the  dietitians.  The  employee  sample 
also  viewed  work  as  a  necessary  evil  mere  strongly  than  did  the  dietitians. 
The  professional  dietetic  sample  agreed  more  often  than  did  the  employees 
that  "it  would  be  hard  to  live  with  the  feeling  that  others  are  passing  you 
up  in  your  occupation.'1  These  findings  suggested  that  dietitians  have  more 
drive  and  ambition,  a  mere  positive  view  towards  work  and  success,  and  that 
success  in  work  is  more  important  to  them  than  to  the  foodservice  workers. 

Demographic  differences  were  found  among  the  dietitians  on  several 
work  value  factors.  Childhood  community  size  was  found  to  moderate  overall 
valuing  of  work.  Those  from  large  cities  (over  150,000)  placed  signifi- 
cantly more  value  on  work  than  those  from  medium  sized  cities  (25,000  to 
150,000),  Drive  and  ambition  were  found  to  be  significantly  lower  among 
clinical  dietitians  than  among  generalist  dietitians  or  directors  of 
dietetics.  Salary  levels  in  clinical  positions  are  typically  lower  than 
in  management .  Dietitians  remaining  in  these  positions  apparently  have  a 
lower  level  of  drive  and  ambition. 
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Work  as  a  central  life  interest  had  a  positive  relationship  with  age. 
Those  over  51  years  of  age  or  older  had  significantly  higher  mean  scores 
than  the  two  younger  age  groups  en  this  work  value.  For  those  over  51  work 
was  seen  as  a  way  to  achieve  personal  objectives.  This  finding  supported 
the  contention  that  older  generations  view  work  differently  than  the  cur- 
rent younger  generation  of  workers.  Marital  status  was  found  to  be  related 
to  self- concept.  Unmarried  dietitians  placed  significantly  more  emphasis 
on  doing  as  well  or  better  than  ethers  in  their  occupation.  Without  family 
responsibilities  a  greater  amount  of  freedom  may  be  realized  to  devote 
efforts  to  work. 

Organizational  Identification 

Dietitians'  responses  indicated  a  high  level  of  concensus  on  the  impor- 
tance and  priority  ratings  of  possible  departmental  goals.  The  dietitians 
rank  order  of  the  five  most  important  hospital  fcodservice  goals  was: 
quality  patient  nutritional  cares  quality  fcodservice,  a  good  staff  patient 
relationship,  active  participation  on  the  health  care  team,  and  good 
employee  relationships. 

Several  biographical  variables  affected  emphasis  on  various  goals. 
Emphasis  of  the  quality  patient  service  goal  was  moderated  by. years  in  the 
profession  and  job  position.  Those  with  eleven  to  twenty-five  years  pro- 
fessional membership  rated  this  goal  as  significantly  more  important  than 
those  with  five  years  or  less  in  the  profession  and  directors  of  dietetics 
rated  this  goal  as  significantly  more  important  than  clinical  or  general ist 
dietitians.  These  two  findings  are  probably  related.  Directors  of 
dietetics  typically  have  more  years  in  the  profession.  Since  the  directors 
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have  responsibility  for  the  department,  perhaps  they  have  internalized  the 
goals  to  a  greater  degree  than  have  the  staff  dietitians. 

Efficiency  goal  emphasis  was  significantly  less  important  for  those 
with  less  than  five  years  experience  than  for  those  with  eleven  to  twenty- 
five  years.  Also  efficiency  goals  were  emphasized  more  by  those  employed 
in  institutions  with  more  than  eleven  dietitians  on  staff  and  those  who  were 
the  only  dietitians  than  by  other  groups.  Interpersonal  goal  emphasis  v/as 
moderated  by  job  position,  years  in  the  profession,  size  of  institution,  and 
number  of  dietitians.  Again,  a  similar  pattern  of  goal  emphasis  emerged 
with  directors  placing  more  emphasis  on  these  goals  than  did  clinical  dieti- 
tians, A  significant  positive  relationship  was  found  between  years  in  the 
profession  and  emphasis  on  interpersonal  goals.  Those  in  hospitals  300  beds 
and  under  placed  more  emphasis  on  these  goals  and  the  dietitians  working 
alone  emphasized  interpersonal  goals  significantly  more  than  did  those  in 
hospitals  with  six  or  more  dietitians.  Dietitians  in  smaller  institutions 
would  be  more  likely  to  deal  directly  with  employee  problems  than  those  in 
larger  institutions. 

Pride  in  the  organization  and  personal  identification  with  work  were 
found  to  be  high  among  the  dietitians.  Few  indicated  they  would  move  to 
another  job  if  they  were  free  ro  go.  Identification  with  the  hospital 
staff  was  relatively  high.  The  dietitians  indicated  their  co-workers  were 
net  difficult  to  get  to  Knew,  interests  were  shared  with  them,  co-workers 
were  rated  as  loyal  to  the  hospital,  and  most  dietitians  responded  that 
they  would  be  pleased  or  proud  to  introduce  friends  to  their  co-workers  and 
to  show  their  friends  the  hospital  facilities. 

The  desirability  of  the  hospital  as  an  employer,  image  of  the  hospital 
foodservice,  and  community  imaqe  of  the  hospital  also  were  rated  highly  by 
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the  dietitians.  Directors  of  dietetics  tended  to  rate  the  hospital  higher 
than  did  other  dietitians  and  significantly  higher  than  did  generalist 
dietitians.  A  positive  relationship  was  found  between  organizational  size 
and  the  desirability  of  the  hospital  as  an  employer.  The  image  of  the 
hospital  foodservice  was  rated  significantly  higher  by  directors  of  the 
department  than  by  generalist  dietitians. 

Positive  correlations  were  found  between  all  but  one  comparison  of  the 
organizational  identification  scores.  Apparently  those  with  strong  organi- 
zational identification  tended  to  have  positive  attitudes  on  all  aspects 
measured.  In  other  words,  those  who  identified  with  departmental  goals  had 
positive  views  of  the  organization  and  tended  to  defend  the  organization 
and  to  identify  with  their  work  and  co-workers. 

Personal  identification  with  work  and  the  desirability  of  the  hospital 
as  an  employer  were  found  to  be  strong  predictors  of  joo  satisfaction. 
Quality  patient  service  goal  emphasis  was  a  significant  predictor  of 
satisfaction  with  promotion  and  overall  satisfaction  when  grouped  with 
personal  identification  with  work  and  the  desirability  of  the  hospital  ss 
an  employer.  Pride  in  the  organization  was  a  significant  predictor  of 
satisfaction  with  the  work  Itself  and  co-workers  when  combined  with  per- 
sonal identification  wltn  work  and  the  desirability  of  the  hospital  as  an 
employer. 

The  dietitians  reflected  a  relatively  high  level  of  job  satisfaction 
and  9  fairly  sirc-io  work  ethic.  Ihey  also  identified  rather  strongly  with 
their  employing  organization.  Identification  with  the  profession  was  net 
measured  in  this  study.  It  would  have  been  interesting  however,  to  study 
the  relationship  between  identification  with  the  organization  and  identifi- 
csti r=;">  with  the  profession. 
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The  differences  among  the  dietitians  based  on  job  position  were  of 
particular  interest.  Other  studies  could  examine  additional  aspects  of 
worK  such  as  role  ambiguity,  autonomy,  degree  of  participation  in  decision 
making,  and  role  conflict,  in  relation  to  organizational  level  and  profes- 
sional specialization. 
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APPENDIX  A 
Research  Instrument 
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K«nf7«5  STOTE  UniVERSITV 


Department  of  Institutional  Management 

Justin  Hall 

Manhattan.   Kansas  66506 

Phcne:  VI3  532  5521 


Please  answer  every  question  so  that  the  "-'n  format  ion  will  be  complete.  Your 
responses  will  remain  strictly  confidential.  After  you  have  completed  the 
questionnaire,  please  return  in  the  addressed  envelope  provided.  Thank  you! 

I:  Please  check  the  appropriate  response  for  each  of  the  following  questions. 


J25 


1.  In  what  area  of  the  country  did  you 
spend  the  majority  cf  your  childhood? 
(1)  Northwest 

(2)  West 

(3)  Southwest 

(4)  Mi  awes t 

(5)  Southeast 

(6)  Northeast 

2.  In  what  size  community  did  you  spend 
most  of  your  childhood? 

(1)  Big  city  (over  150,000) 

_(?)  Medium  city  (25,000-150,000) 

(3)  Small  city  (2,500-25,000) 

(4)  Rural  community  (less  than 

2,500) 

3.  In  what  state  do  you  live  now? 


4.  'What  is  your  most  advanced  degree? 
(1)  Bachelor's 

(?)  Master's 

_(3)  Ph.D. 

5.  V/hat  was  your  major  fie  id  of  study  for 
each  degree? 

a.  Major  field  for  Bachelor's: 

(1)  Dietetics,  institutional 

management,  or  foods  and 
nutrition 

(2)  Home  economics  education 

_.{3)  Education,  other  than 

home  economics 
_(4)  Other,  please  specify 


Major 


f'd 


ror  Master's: 
.ctics,   institutional 


j'l)  Diet 

management,  cr   foods  sr.C 

r.ut>  i  tion 
(2)  Home  ecoi  oi  lies  edi  cation 
"(3)  Education,  other  than 

home  economics 
(4)  Other,  please  specify 


6.  How  did  you  become  a  member  of 
ADA? 

(1)  Coordinated  undergraduate 

program 

(2)  Internship 

(3)  Traineeshio 

(4)  Work  experience  or  pre- 
planned experience 

(5)  Advanced  degree 

7.  How  many  years  have  you  been  a  mem- 
ber of  The  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation (ADA)? 

(1)  1  year  or  less 

_(2)  2-5  years 

_(3)  6-10  years 
(4)  11-20  years 

(5)  Over  20  years 

8.  Total  number  of  years  you  have  been 
employed  in  the  rrofession. 

(!)  Less  than  5  years 

__(2)  5-10  years 

. 13)  11-25  years 

(4)  More  tr.an  25  years 

9.  Since  you  graduated  from  college, 
have  you  been  out  of  the  wo>-k  force 
for  a  period  or"  time? 

(1)  No 

(2)  Yes 

10.     If  yes  in  question  ?,  why? 

fl)  To  attend  school 
(2)  To  reise  a  family 

(3)   For  other  reasons,  please 
"specify 

H-     *f  yes  ^n  question  9,  how  many  total 

years  wore  vou  out  of  the  work  force? 

(1)  Less   than  1  year 

{2)  More   than  i  year  to  2  years 

_  i'3)  More  than  3  years   to  5 

yea  rs 
_(4)  Over  5  years 
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12.  What  is  the  size  of  the  hospital  in 
which  you  are  employed? 

•   (1)  Under  100  beds 

(2)  101  to  300  beds 

(3)  301  to  500  beds 

_(4)  Over  500  beds 

(5)  Not  presently  employed  in  a 

hospital 

13.  Number  of  dietitians  on  the  staff 
(Including  yourself)  


14.  How  long  have  you  worked  here? 
(1)  6  months  or  less 

(2)  Over  6  months  to  3  years 

(3)  More  than  3  years,  less 

than  5  years 

(4)  More  than  5  years,  less 

than  10  years 
(5)  More  than  10  years 

15.  Please  check  the  classification  that 
best  descril';?r  your  present  position. 
(1)  Director  of  Dietary  Depart- 
ment 

(?)  Head  administrative  dietitian 

(3)  Head  clinical  dietitian 

(4)  Administrative  staff  dieti- 
tian 

(5)  Clinical  staff  dietitian 

(6)  General ist  (ooth  adminis- 
trative and  clinical  dieti- 
tian) 

(7)  Other ^_ 

(Please  specify) 

1G.  How  rrany  years  have  you  been  emp!o>ed 
ir,  your  present  position? 

(1)  I  year  or  less  " 

_(2)  2  to  5  years 

(3)  6  to  10  years 

_(4)  11  or  more  years 

17.  Cnsis  of  employment: 

(!)  full  time 

(2)  part  time 

f'le^se  specify  number  of  hours  per 
week 


18.  Age  group: 

(1)  24  years  or  under 

_(2)  25-30  years 

(3)  31-50  years 

(4)  51  or  more  years 

19.  At  the  present  time,  what  is  the 
size  of  the  family  unit? 

(1)  Just  myself 

_(2)  Myself  plus   1 

(3)  Myself  plus   2 

(4)  Myself  plus   3 

(5)  Myself  plus  4  or  more 

20.  At  the  present  time,  are  you  the 
sole  or  supporting  income  provider: 
(Check  one) 

(1)   I  am  the  sole  income  pro- 
vider for  tne  family  unit. 

(2)  My  salary  is  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  total   family 
unit  income. 

(3)  My  salary  is   less  than 

two-thirds  of  the  total 
family  unit  income. 


21.  Sex: 


(1)  Male 
"(2)  Female 


22. 


Marital  status: 

(1)  Not  married 

(2)  Married 
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II.  DIRECTIONS:  Put  a  Y  for  YES  beside  an  item  if  the  item  describes  part  of  your  job 
(work,  pay,  etc.).  Put  an  N_  for  NO  if  the  item  does  not  describe  part  of  your  job. 
Put  a  2  in  the  blank  if  you  cannot  decide.  Please  respond  to  each  aspect  of  your 
job  (work,  pay,  etc.)  on  each  item. 

Scale:  Y  =  Yes  describes  job 
?  =  Not  sure 
N  -  No,  does  not  describe 


WORK 


PAY 


fascinating 

routine 

'_ satisfying 

boring 

good 

creative 

__respected 

hot 

pleasant 

useful 

tiresome 
healthful 

cnal lenging 

pn  your  Teet 

frustrating 

simple 

__endless 

_jjives  a  sense  of 
accomplishment 

SUPERVISION 

as^s  r^y  advice 

hard  to  please 

_Jmpo1  i  te 

_praisos  coed  work 

tactful 

influential 

up-to-date 

doesn't  supervise  enough 

quic!;  tempered 

tells  me  where  I  stand 

annoying 


stubborn 

_Jcnows  job  well 

bad 

intel 1 igent 

"leaves  me  or.  my  own 

Z )^y 

around  when  needed 


income  adequate  for  normal 

expenses 

__satisfactory  profit  sharing 

barelv  live  on  income 

bad 

income  provides  luxuries 

insecure 

_less  than  I  deserve 

highly  paid 

underpaid 

PROMOTION 

jood  opportunity  for  advancement 

opportunity  somewhat  limited 

~~_promotion  or;  ability 
__dead-end  job 

good  chance  "or  promotion 

__unfair  promotions 
^infrequent  promotions 

regular  promotions 

__f  airly  good  chance  for 
promotions 


CO-WORKERS 

stimulating 

_boring 
slow 

_ambitious 
"stupid 

responsible 
[fast 

"Intel  1  igent 
"easy  to  make  enemies 
Jtalk  too  much 
smart 
"lazy 

_unpleasanc 
_no  privacy 
"active 

"narrow  interests 
"loyal 
hard  to  meet 
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III.  DlfcCCTIG'JS :     Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  these  sentences?     Please  check  the  nunber 
that  shows  your  opinion. 

1  -  Strongly  disagree 

2  •  Disagree 
.  3  -  Agree 

4  -   Strongly  agree 
There  *re  no  right  or  wrong  answers--only  how  much  you  agree  or  disagree 
With  the  stateecnt. 

Example:     Blue  is  ny  favorite  color 

!1)   Strongly  disagree 
_  ?.)  Disagree 


*T~(3)   Agree 
" (4)  Stror 


e 
rongly  agree 


1.  A  person  Tns  a  right  to  expect  his  9.  To  cc,  work  is  nothing  more  than  a 
vork  to  be  fun.  way  of  making  a  living. 

_ (1)  Strongly  disagree  (1)  Strongly  disagree 

(?)  Disagree  (?)  Disagree 

(?)  Agree  __(3)  Agree 

m (4)  Strongly  agree  (4)  Strongly  ogree 

2.  Success  in  an  occupation  is  mainly  10.  !  woulo  like  try  fanily  to  be  able  to 
a  ratter  of  luck.  have  r^os t  of  the  things  r.y   frienas 

(1)  Strongly  disagree  and  neighbors  have. 

*   (?)  Disagree  g _(1)  Strongly  disagree 

, (3)  Agree  (?)  Disagree 

14]  Strongly  agree  " (3)  Agree 

(4)  Strongly  agree 

3.  To  to,  a  very  important  part  of  work 

is  the  cpportui.it/  to  ."ake  friends.  11.  Work  helps  you  forget  about  your 

, (1)  Strongly  disagree  personal  problems. 

(?)  Disagree  (1)  Strongly  disagree 

~(3)  Agree  (?)  Disagree 

m (4)  Strongly  agree  a (3)  Agree 

* (4)  Strongly  agree 

4.  I'ork  is  a  way  of  being  of  service 

to  Cod.  12.  Even  if  you  dislike  your  work,  you 

< (1)  Strongly  disagree  should  do  your  bes*. 

._(?)  Disagree  »1)  Strongly  disagree 


_tO  insagree  >i 

. (3)  Agree  __(2)  Disagree 

"   ~h)  Agree 

_(4)  Strongly  agree 


4)  Strongly   agree  t (3)  Agrae 


t.     It  would  be  hard  to  li\e  with   the 

feeling  that  others   &n  passing  13.     To  re,  almost  the  only  thing  that 

jrtu  up  in  ycjr  occupation.  tv.tters  about  a  job  is    the  chance   to 

_ (?)  Strongly  disagree  00  work   thaf   is  worth-,  nils   to  society. 

!?)  Disagree                                                            < \  (1)  Stionqly  disagree 
_  3)  Agree                                 .                              , ~(?)  Disagree 

t (4)  Strongly  agree  m (3)   Agree 

(4)  Strongly  agree    - 

6.  The  fi^ain  satisfaction  a  person  can 

fCt  out  of  work  is  helping  other  14.     Success  1n  an  occupation  is  irainly 

j>?ople.  a  natter  of  t.nJ  wc-rk. 

> (1)  Strongly  disagree  < (1)  Strongly  disagree 

€21  Disagr'.-e  (?)  Disagree 

| (?)  Agree  , J3)  Agree 

)"      (4)  Strongly  agree  (4)  Strongly  agree 

7.  Succr-s:-   in  an  occupation  is  mainly  a  15.     If  a  person  doesn't  want  to  v.ork 
latter  cf  knowing  the  right  people.  hard,  it's  his  cv.n  business. 

__ l\)  Strongly  disagree (1)  Strongly  disagree 

^_  '(?)  Disagree  ~^_  (?)  Disagree 

~J3]  Agree  J3J  Agree 

(".)  Strongly  agree  (4)  Strongly  agree 


C.     Tot>:,  it's  irjoriant  in  m  ccruoation       16.     Sometimes   it  may  be  right  for  a 

ior  i  person  to  be  ublo   to  carry  out  person  to  use   friends   in  order  to 

ti'.s  cv>  ideas  without   lntrncrence.  yet  ahead   in  his  work. 

t U)  Strongly  disagree  •  l\)  Strongly  disagree 

(?)  Disagree  (?)  Disagree 

;         :■)   frjrce  111(3     Aj.oe 

(4)  Strongly  agree  ^_„(^)  Stro.sgly  agree 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


to. 


«. 


23. 


24. 


lo  mo ,  gaining  the  Increased  respect 
cf  family  and  friends   is  one  of  trie 
Host  Inportont  regards   of  getting 
♦head  In  an  occupation. 

B (1)  Strongly  disagree 

_(21  Disagree 

| (3)  Agree 

(4)  Strongly  agree 

Work  Is  most  satisfying  when  there 
4rc  hard  problem   to  solve. 
(15  Strongly  disagree 

i2)   Disagree 
j)  Agree 
4)  Strcngly  agree 

]t  Is  satisfying  to  direct  the  work 
tf  ethers. 

(1)  Strongly  disagree 

| (2)  Disagree 

[ (3)  Agree 

(4)  Strongly  agree 


To  me,  H's  Important  in  an  occu- 
pation to  have  the  c'lance  to  get  to 
the  top. 

ly  disagree 
:e 
2(3)  Agree 
"(4)  Strongly  agree 


the  too. 

(11   Strongl) 

^ (2;  Disagree 


After  you  are  raking  enough  rcney  to 
jet  along,  then  making  more  money  in 
in  occupation  isn't  very  iciportant. 

(1)  Strongly  disagree 

t (?)  Disagree 

•.—(•''  Agree 

" (<)  Strongly   agree 

A  person  should  constantly  try   to 
lucceed  at  work  even   if   it  interferes 
With  other  things    in   life. 

!ll   Strongly  disagree 
_  21   Disagree 

m (3)  Agree 

< (4)  Strongly  agree 

To  bs  really  successful  in  life,  you 
hiso  to  care   about  raking  ncney. 

< (1)   Strongly  disagree 

| (2)  Disagree 

* (3)  Agree 

|       lA)  Strongly  agree 

(   like  'he  kind  of  work  you  can  forget 
#bout  af^er    the  work  day  is  ever. 
_(l)  Strongly  disagree 
_  12)  Disagree 
]3j   Agree 

•ugly  agree 


26.  To  re,  it's  important  to  have  the 
kind  of  work   that  gives  ire   a  dhance 
to  develop  ny  own  srecial   abilities. 

(11  Strongly  disagree 

(?)  Disagree 

3     Agree 

(4)  Strongly  agree 

27.  Work  is  a  good  builder  of  character. 
(1)   Strongly  disagree 

(?)  Disagree 

(31  Agree 
(4)   Strongly  agree 

28.  Getting  recognition  for  my  cwn  work 
1s  Important   to  rro. 

(I)  Strongly  disagree 

(2)  Disagree 

!3)  Agree 
__  4)  Strongly  agree 

29.  It  is  rare  irportant  for  a  job  to 
Offer  opportunity  rather  than 
security. 

(1")  Strongly  disagree 
(2)  Disagree 

(3)  Agree 

(4)  Strongly  agree 

30.  It's  important  to  do  a  better  jcb 
than  the  next  cerson. 

(1)  Strongly  disagree 

(2)  Disagree 

(3)  Agree 

(4)   Strongly  agree 


"1 31  Agree 
~{h)   Stron 


To  re,  it's  important  in  an  occupation 
that  a  person  ic  able  to  see  the 
results  of  his  own  work. 
[l)  Strongly  disagree 
Disagree 


(?i 


^____(3i  Agree 
._™('0  Strongly  agree 
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IV:  Please  complete  the  following  items  concerning  your  job  and  your  hospital. 


1.  Below  is  a  list  of  goals  which  a 
hospital  foodservice  might  have. 
Please  indicate  how  important  each  one 
1s  to  your  hospital.  (Check  your 
response  for  each  qoal.) 

a.  Quality  foodservice 

(1)  Not  at  all  important 

(2)  Not  very  important 

(3)  Of  moderate  importance 

(4)  Very  important 

(5)  Extremely  important 

b.  Provide  nutrition  education  for 
hospital  staff 

(1)  Not  at  all  important 

(2)  Not  very  important 

(3)  Of  moderate  importance 

(4)  Very  important 

(5)  Extremely  important 

c.  Provide  efficient  low  cost  food- 
service 

_(1)  Not  at  all  important 

(2)  Not  very  important 

(3)  Of  moderate  importance 

(4)  yery  important 

(5)  Extremely  important 

d.  have  b~st  equipment  and  facilities 
(1)  Not  at  all  important 

(2)  Not  very  important 

(3)  Of  moderate  importance 

_ (4)  Very  important 
_(5)  Extremely  important 

e.  Have  a  good  staff- patient  relation- 
ship 

(1)  Not  at  a1 1  important 

(?)  Not  very   important 

(3)  Of  moderate  importance 

(4)  ^Jery   important 

(5)  Extremely  important 

f.  Have  good  relationships  with 
employees 

(1)  Not  at  all  important 

(2)  Not  very  important 

(3)  Of  moderate  importance 

(4)  Very  important 

(5)  Extremely  important 

c,.  Provide  a  friendly  and  pleasant 
environment  for  patients  and 
visitors 

(1)  Not  at  all  important 

~ (?)  Not  \'ery   important 

(3)  Of  moderate  importance 
_(4)  Very  important 
(5)  Extremely  important 

h.  Be  involved  in  community  outreach 
progrjrs  (meals  or:  wheeis,  nutri- 
tion classes,  er.c. ) 

(.-">  Not  -.1  all  important 

{?:)   Not  very  important 
_(3)  01  moderate  importance 

(4)  Very  important 

(C>)  Extremely  important 


1.  Quality  nutritional  care  for 
patients 

(1)  Not  at  all  important 

(2)  Not  very  important 

(3)  Of  moderate  importance 

(4)  Very  important 

(5)  Extremely  important 

j.     Provide  foodservice  for  hospital 
staff 

(1)  Not  at  all  important 

(2)  Not  very  important 

(3)  Of  moderate  importance 

(4)  Very  important 

(5)  Extremely  important 

k.  Provide  foodservice  for  fami- 
lies and  visitors 

(1)  Not  at  all  important 

(2)  Not  very  important 

(3)  Of  moderate  importance 

(4)  Very  important 

(5)  Extremely  important 

1.  Active  participation  on  health 
care  team 

(1)  Not  at  all  important 

_(2)  Not  very  important 
(3)  Of  moderate  importance 

•  (4)  ^Jery   important 

(5)  Extremely  "important 

m.  Provide  outpatient  nutrition 
counsel ing 

(1)  Not  at  all  important 

(2)  Not  very  important 

(3)  Of  moderate  importance 

(4)  Very  important 

(5)  Extremely  important 

n.  From  the  listing  of  possible 

goals  for  a  hospital  foodservice 
select  the  5^  you  see  as  most 
important.  Circle  the  letters 
which  represent  these  5^  most 
Important  goals. 

a   d   g   j   m 
b   e   h    k 
c   f   i    1 

If  a  group  of  your  friends  were 
visiting  your  hesoita"^  hew  would 
you  feel  abo'jt: 

a.  Showing  them  your  r^iities? 

(1)   Extremely   prcud 

(2)  Pleased 

(i)  Indifferent 

(4)  Apologetic 

(5)  Ashamea 

b.  Introducing  them  to  your  fellow 
workers? 

(1)  Extremely  proud 

_(2)  Pleased 

(3)  Indifferent 

(4)  Apologetic 

(:>)  Ashamed 


3.  Please  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
you  egree  or  disagree  with  these 
statements  by  checking  (/)  the 
response  that  indicates  your 
reaction. 

a.  If  I  were  free  to  go,  I  would 
pove  to  another  job. 

(1)  Strongly  agree 

(2)  Agree 

(3)  Not  sure 

(4)  Disagree 

(5)  Strongly  disagree 

b.  There  are  very  few  people  at.  work 
with  whom  I  can  share  my  interests. 
(1)  Strongly  agree 

(2)  Agree 

(3)  Not  sure 

_j4)  Disagree 
j (5)  Strongly  disagree 

c.  It  is  hard  to  get  to  know  people 
here  because  they  are  cool  and 
aloof. 

(1)  Strongly  agree 

J.2)   Agree 

_i (3)  Not  sure 

(4)  Disagree 

(5)  Strongly  disagree 

d.  Most  of  the  staff  here  ere   very 
loyal  to  the  hospital 

(1)  Strongly  agree 

(2)  Agree 

(3)  Not  s jre 

(4)  Disagree 

__(5)  Strongly  disagree 

4.  How  does  your  hospital  compare  to 
other  places  of  employment  in  the 
community  with  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing? 

a.  Pay 

(1)  Much  worse 

(2)  Worse 

(3)  About  same 

(4)  Better 

(5)  ivuch  better 


Opportunity  to  serve  the 
community 

(1)  Much  worse 

(2)  Worse 

(3)  About  same 

_(4)  Better 
(5)  Much  better 
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f.  Chance  to  be  somebody  in  the 
connunity 

(1)  Much  worse 

(2)  Worse 

(3)  About  same 

(4)  Better 

(5)  Much  better 


h. 


b.  Hours 


(!)  Much  worse 

(2)  Worse 
"(3)  About  same 
"(4)  Botter 
"(?)  Much  better 


c.  Fringe  benefits 

(1)  Much  worse 

(2)  Wo r-,e 

(3)  About  same 

__(4)  Better 
(5)  Mjch  better 

d.  Opportunities  for  promotion 

(1)  Much  worse 
~(2)  Wcv>e 

_(3)  About  Sc.m'9 
_[i  )   letter 
(5)  Much  better 


Stability  of  employment 

(1)  Much  worse 

(2)  Worse 

(3)  About  same 

_(4)  Better 
(5)  Much  better 

Working  conditions 

(1)  Much  v/orse 

(2)  Worse 

(3)  About  same 

__(4)  Better 
(0)  Much  better 


In  comparing  your  hospital  to  other 
similar  hospitals,  how  do  you  rank 
your  foodservice  on  the  following? 

a.  Quality  of  food 

(1)  Much  worse 

(2)  Worse 

(3)  About  same 

__(4)  Better 
(5)  Much  better 

b.  Quality  of  staff 

(l)  Much  worse 

(2)  Worse 

(3)  About  same 
_(4)  Bettor 
(5)  Much  better 

c.  Facilities 

(1)  Much  worse 

(2)  Worse 

(3)  About  same 

(4)  Better 

(5)  Much  better 

d.  Friendliness  of  work  environment 
(1)  Much  worse 

(2)  Worse 

(3)  About  same 

(4)  Better 

(5)  Much  better 


e.  Support  of  medical  staff 

(1)  Much  worse 

(2)  Worse 

_(3)  About  same 

J4)  Better 

(5)  Much  better 

f.  Support  of  community 
(1)  Much  worse 

(2)  Worse 

(3)  About  same 

(4)  Bettor 
"(5)  Much  better 


6.  Overall,  what  is  the  reputation 
of  vour  hospital  as  a  place  to 
work  compared  with  other  places 
of  employment  in  the  community? 
(1)  Excellent 

(2)  Very  good 

(3)  Good 

(4)  Fair 

(5)  Poor 

7.  Overall,  what  is  the  communities' 
attitude  about  the  quality  of 
patient  care  at  your  hospital? 
(1)  Excellent 

(2)  Very  good 

"(3)  Good 

(4)  Fair 

(5)  Poor 

8.  Overall,  what  is  the  attitude  of 
the  community  about  the  friendli- 
ness of  your  hospital? 

(1)  Very  friendly 

(2)  Friendly 

(3)  Neither  friendly  nor 

unfriendly 

(4)  Unfriendly 

(5)  Very  unfriendly 


9.  In  general,  how  satisfied 
would  you  say  you  are  with 
your  position  in  this  hospital? 

(1)  Well  satisfied 

_(2)  Satisfied 

(3)  Neither 

(4)  Unsatisfied 

(5)  Very  unsatisfied 

10.  Taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration--facil ities, 
equipment,  working  conditions, 
administrators,  co-workers, 
etc.,  how  would  you  charac- 
terize your  work  environment? 

(1/  )lery  favorable 

_(2)  Favorable 

(3)  Adequate 

_J4)  Unfavorable 
(5)  ^lery  unfavorable 
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APPENDIX  B 
Factor  Analysis  of  Value  Statements 
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Factor  analysis  of  value  statements 


item  factor 

number  item  loading 

I.  Overall  valuing  of  work  and  its  benefits  (17.3) 

25  To  me,  it's  important  in  an  occupation  that  a      .73 
person  be  able  to  see  the  results  of  his  own 

work. 

6    The  main  satisfaction  a  person  can  get  out  of      .71 
work  is  helping  other  people. 

26  To  me,  it's  important  to  have  the  kind  of  work     .56 
that  gives  me  a  chance  to  develop  my  own 

special  abilities. 

3  To  me,  a  very  important  part  of  work  is  the        .62 
opportunity  to  make  friends. 

12    Even  if  you  dislike  your  work,  you  should  do       .60 
your  best. 

27  Work  is  a  good  builder  of  character.  .57 

17    To  me,  gaining  the  increased  respect  of  family     .56 
and  friends  is  one  of  the  most  important  rewards 
of  getting  ahead  in  en  occupation. 

4  Work  is  a  way  of  being  of  service  to  God.         .44 

8    To  me,  it's  important  in  an  occupation  for  a       .40 
person  to  be  able  to  carry  out  his  own  ideas 
without  interference, 

1  * •  Drive --ambition  (11.4) 

19     It  is  satisfying  to  direct  the  work  of  others.      .75 

10     J  would  like  my  family  to  be  able  to  have  most     .61 
of  the  things  my  friends  and  neighbors  have. 

23    To  be  really  successful  in  life,  you  have  to       .66 
care  about  making  vov.ey. 


Source:   (11) 

2 
%   of  overall  variance  accounted  for  bv  each  factor. 
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Factor  analysis  of  value  statements  (cont.) 


Item  factor 

number  item  loading 

14    Success  in  an  occupation  is  mainly  a  matter  of     .51 
hard  work. 

20    To  me,  it's  important  in  an  occupation  to  have     .44 
the  chance  to  get  to  the  top. 

III.  Knowing  the  right  people  (7.3) 

2     Success  in  an  occupation  is  mainly  a  matter        .6 
of  luck. 


0 


7    Success  in  an  occupation  is  mainly  a  matter       .51 
of  knowing  the  right  people. 

27    Work  is  a  good  builder  of  character.  -.50 

IV .  Work  as  a  central  life  interest  (6.1) 

11    Work  helps  you  forget  about  your  personal         .75 
problems. 

4    Work  is  a  way  of  being  of  service  to  God.         .57 

22  A  person  should  constantly  try  tc  succeed  at       .50 
v/ork  even  if  it  interferes  with  other  things 

in  life. 

29    It  is  more  important  for  a  job  to  offer  .40 

opportunity  rather  than  security. 

27     Work  is  a  good  builder  of  character  .40 

V*  Work  as  necessary  evil  (5.4) 

24     I  like  the  kind  of  work  you  can  forget  about       .77 
after  the  work  day  is  over. 

9    To  me,  work  is  nothing  more  than  a  way  of         .46 
making  a  1 iving. 

23  To  be  really  successful  in  life,  you  have  to       .41 
care  about  making  money. 

18    Work  is  most  satisfying  when  there  are  hard       -.57 
problems  to  solve. 
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Factor  analysis  of  value  statements  (cont.) 


item  factor 

number  item  loading 

VI.  Ego  satisfaction  (4.7) 

1    A  person  has  a  right  to  expect  his  work  to        .75 
be  fun. 

30     It's  important  to  do  a  better  job  than  the        .59 
next  person. 

28  Getting  recognition  for  my  own  work  is  .53 

important  to  me. 

VIL   Individualism  (4.1) 

16    Sometimes  it  may  be  right  for  a  person  to  use      .76 
friends  in  order  to  get  ahead  in  his  work. 

15     If  a  person  doesn't  want  to  work  hard,  it's       .64 
his  own  business. 

29  It  is  more  important  for  a  job  to  offer  .47 
opportunity  rather  than  security. 

VIII.  Social  idealism  (3.9) 

21     After  you  are  making  enough  money  to  get.  along,     .77 
then  making  more  money  in  an  occupation  isn't 
very  important. 

13    To  me,  almost  the  only  thing  that  matters  about     .58 
a  job  is  the  chance  to  do  work  that  is  worth- 
while to  society. 

15     If  a  person  doesn't  want  to  work  hard,  it's        .40 
his  own  business. 

2C    To  rne,  it's  important  in  an  occupation  to  have     -.43 
the  chance  to  get  to  the  top. 

IX.  Self  concept  (3.5) 

5     It  would  be  hard  to  live  with  the  feeling  that     .82 
others  are  passing  you  up  in  your  occupation. 
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nnmznn  cmrc  univfjns/rv 


DepVI'nont  of    Ir>sti'uti0  ul    M.>rjcjcnriC"t 

JlHliil   Kill 

UjnhjttiM.   K.ms.«  66506 

fhonc   913  532  552  I 


December  3,  1976 


dear   ADA  member: 

The  Department  of  Dietetics,  Restaurant  and  Institutional  Management  and  the 
Coll  cap  of  Business  Administration  at  Kansas  State  University  arc  sponsoring  a 
research  project  concerned  with  studying  behavioral  factors  related  to  work. 
Several  studies  have  teen  completed  with  nonprofessional  personnel.  We  also  are 
interested  in  gathering  data  from  professionals  in  the  field. 

The  current  study  focuses  on  the  way  the  hospital  dietitian  views  work  and  on 
related  issue;  concerning  job  position  and  place  of  work.  You  were  selected  from 
an  ADA  membership  listing  of  hospital  dietitians  in  the  midwest  region  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  this  study. 

We  need  your  help!  Please  complete  the  enclosed  questionnaire  and  return  it 
in  the  enclosed  stamped  envelope  provided—this  should  only  take  about  2C  minutes. 
It  is  not  necessary  fcr  you  to  "identify  yourself  or  your  hospital.  We  have  asked 
a  number  of  questions  which  will  provide  information  tor   classification  and 
analysis  of  data  only.  An  identification  number  has  been  used  to  aid  us  in 
followup;  however,  you  or  your  hospital  will  not  be  linked  individually  with  your 
responses. 

When  you  have  completed  the  questionnaire,  please  place  it  in  the  enclosed 
stamped  envelope  and  drop  it  in  the  mail.  Would  you  return  the  questionnaire  by 
December  10?  We  hope  to  tabulate  the  data  during  the  holidays.  Thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  and  Lime  in  answering  the  questionnaire! 


Sincerely, 


Doris  J.   Calbeck 
Research  team:  Graduate  Student 

Doris  J.   Calbeck 
Graduate  Student 

Alleno  G.    Voder.,    Ph.D.,   R.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Inst  i  tut icnal   Management 

Richard  i  .    Vaden,   D.B.A. 
Asso'  Mic  Professor  of 
llus  incss  Acfani itir; ti  <>t  ion 
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Department  of   Dietetics,   Restaurant 

and   Institutional   Management 

Justin  Hal! 

Manhattan,    Kansas    6o506 

Phono:  913  532-5521-2 

January  11,  19  76 


Dear  ADA  Member: 

Before  Christmas  we  mailed  you  a  questionnaire  concerning 
the  vocational  and  organizational  attitudes  of  dietitians.   We 
haven't  received  your  reply,  as  yet.   It  is  understandable 
that  during  trie  busy  holiday  season  the  questionnaire  may  have 
been  laid  aside  or  misplaced—or  it  may  net  have  reached  you  I 
A  second  questionnaire  with  a  self-addressed. envelope  is 
enclosed  in  case  the  first  questionnaire  has  been  lost. 

In  the  event  you  did  not  receive  the  first  mailing,  let  me 
briefly  restate  the  purpose  of  the  study.   This  project  is  part 
of  a  larger  study  focusing  on  behavioral  factors  related  to 
work.   You  were  selected  from  an  ADA  membership  listing  of 
dietitians  in  the  midwest  region  of  the  United  States  to  take 
part  in  the  study  which  focuses  on  the  way  hospital  dietitians 
view  their  jobs. 

The  responses  of  individuals  will  be  strictly  confidential. 
A  number  code  has  been  used  for  follow-up  purposes  only.   The 
identity  of  individual  respondents  will  not  be  connected  with 
the  answers  on  the  questionnaires. 

Although  a  fair  number  of  replies  have  been  received,  your 
reply  is  essential  to  make  the  survey  as  reliable  as  possible. 
Would  you  please  take  a  few  minutes  of  time  to  fill  out  and  mail 
the  questionnaire  today?   Your  time  and  cooperation  in  this 
project  are  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

V 

Doris  J.  Calbeck 
Graduate  Student 

Research  Team: 

Doris  J.  Calbeck 
Graduate  Student 

Alierie  G.  Vaden,  Ph.D.,  R.D. 
Asst.  Prof,  of  Dietetics,  Restaurant 
&  Institutional  Management 

Richard  E.  Vaden,  D.B.A. 

Assoc.  Prof,  of  Business  Administration 
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ABSTRACT 

The  objectives  of  this  research  were  to  study  job  satisfaction,  work 
values,  and  organizational  identification  of  hospital  dietitians  and  to 
compare  the  job  satisfaction  and  work  values  of  dietitians  with  those  of 
non-professional  hospital  foodservice  personnel.  The  instrument  was 
distributed  to  a  random  sample  of  hospital  dietitians  employed  full-time 
in  foodservice,  clinical,  generalist,  and  management  classifications  in 
nine  midwestern  states  (74.8  per  cent  return;  N  =  322). 

The  job  satisfaction  of  the  dietitians  was  significantly  higher  than 
that  of  the  foodservice  employees  on  four  components:  the  work  itself, 
supervision,  pay,  and  co-workers.  The  overall  satisfaction  also  was 
significantly  higher  among  the  professional  group.  Biographical  character- 
istics which  moderated  job  satisfaction  among  the  dietitians  were:  years  in 
the  profession,  job  position,  age,  and  size  of  institution.  As  a  general 
trend,  satisfaction  tended  to  increase  as  the  years  in  the  profession  and 
age  increased  and  as  the  dietitian  moved  up  the  organizational  hierarchy 
into  the  director  of  dietetics  position.  A  large  majority  of  dietitian? 
indicated  they  were  satisfied  with  their  position  and  described  their  work 
environment  as  favorable.  Satisfaction  with  several  aspects  of  the  job 
(work  itself,  supervision,  and  overall  job  satisfaction)  correlated  highly 
with  measures  of  general  satisfaction. 

Work  values  of  the  dietitians  were  significantly  different  from  the 
employees  on  four  factors.  The  dietitians  scored  higher  on  the  drive  and 
ambition  factor  than  did  the  non-professional  foodservice  employees,  non- 
professional employees,  however,  were  significantly  more  likely  to  attribute 


success  to  luck  and  knowing  the  right  people  than  were  the  dietitians. 
The  employee  sample  also  viewed  work  as  a  necessary  evil  more  strongly 
than  did  the  dietitians.  The  professional  dietetic  sample  agreed  more 
often  than  did  the  employees  that  "it  would  be  hard  to  live  with  the 
feeling  that  others  are  passing  you  up  in  your  occupation."  Childhood 
community  size  was  found  to  moderate  overall  valuing  of  work  among  the 
dietitians.  Drive  and  ambition  was  found  to  be  lower  among  clinical 
dietitians  than  among  those  in  other  positions.  Work  as  a  central  life 
interest  was  found  to  have  a  positive  relationship  with  age  while  success 
equal  to  others  in  the  profession  was  significantly  more  important  to 
those  not  married. 

The  dietitians'  rank  order  of  the  five  most  important  hospital  food- 
service  goals  was:  quality  patient  nutritional  care,  quality  foodservice, 
a  good  staff-patient  relationship,  active  participation  on  the  health  care 
team,  and  good  employee  relationships.  Several  biographical  variables 
affected  emphasis  on  goals.  Emphasis  on  the  quality  patient  service  goe' 
was  moderated  by  years  in  the  profession  and  job  position;  whereas, 
efficiency  goal  emphasis  was  found  to  be  affected  significantly  by  years 
in  the  profession  and  the  number  of  dietitians  in  the  hospital.   Inter- 
personal goal  emphasis  was  moderated  by  job  position,  years  in  the  profes- 
sion, size  of  the  institution,  and  the  number  of  dietitians  in  the 
hospital . 

Pride  in  the  organization  and  personal  identification  with  work  were 
found  to  be  nigh  among  the  dietitians.  The  desirability  of  the  hospital 
as  an  employer,  image  of  the  hospital  foodservice,  and  the  community  image 
of  the  hospital  also  were  rated  highly  by  the  dietitians. 
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Job  position  and  organizational  size  moderated  the  rating  of  the 
hospital  as  an  employer.  Image  of  the  hospital  foodservice  was  affected 
significantly  by  the  job  position  of  the  dietitian.   In  both  instances 
chief  dietitians  reflected  the  most  positive  organizational  attitudes. 

Positive  correlations  were  found  between  all  but  one  comparison  of 
organizational  identification  scores.  Personal  identification  with  work 
and  the  desirability  of  the  hospital  as  an  employer  were  found  to  be  strong 
predictors  of  job  satisfaction. 


